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ABSTRACT - 

Focusing on law enforcement personnel at th^e city, . 
county, ahd state levels (including police, sheriffis, and highway 
patrol ^agencies) , this ^iocument is one in a series of six volumes 
T^poFting the results of the National Manpower Survey (NHS) of the ^ 
Cr imin al Justice System . chapter— lw-Qf--si-x-^ha4^texsJisqmma ri^es t^he 
major results of a natigneil survey of law enforcement personnel, 
including current manpower assessment, manpower outlook, recruitaLent 
and retention, education, and Ibrai^iing. Chapter 2 presents a^ prof ile 
of three levels of law enforcement agenci,es (local, state, and 
federal) and discusses . the relationship between pclice manpower and 
the cri*e rat.e# Chapter 3 provides employment projections of state 
and local pe^rs6nnel needs, by occupation, for a ten-year period (to 
1985) • ' A sr.^«iary of recruitment needs aad turnover ^qblems in law 
enforcement agencies is presented in chapter ^1. Education and 
training needs for law enforcement, occupations are discussed in; 
chapters 5 and 6, respectively; and based on the comparisons of 
current educational and training prog:^ams with deisired standards, 
conclusrcns and recommendations for program improvement are 'nade. 

(Eft)'/ ■ ■ " . ; '\ 
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FOREWORD 



The criminal justice system is a labor-intensive enterprise, vital to the nation 
and beset with manpower problems. One of the most recent attempts .to help 
alleviate some of the problems ^as the National Manpov^^er Survey. The Ccngres- 
$ional mandate for this survey was written in 1973, the survey was begun ii\ 1974 
and completed laist year. , ^ ' 

This volume deals with law enforcement personnel at the city, cdun^, and 
state levels, including police, sh^riflFs, and high>yay patrol agiwicies. It includes an 
assessment of current and fiiture manpower, recruitment and retention, training arid 
educagpn, and a set of reppfnmendations fojr improving the manpower status. 

The siiiVey results do not provide final answers to all of the manpower issues. 
IfT particular, the assumptions built into the model for projecting manpower 
requirements may have-to be modified in light of additional experience. Neverthe- 
less, the Institute believes "Uic study represents a significant advance in the tools 
available to deal with manpower problems. We hope it will be of value to the ftiany 
hundreds of state and local officials who must plan for manpower needs. 

Blair EwiNG 
" / Acting Director 

\ . - • National Institute of Law Enforcement ^ 

and Criminal Justice 



PREFACE 

The National Manpower Survey of the Criminal Justice System is -an LEAA- 
^ funded study conducteAin tesponse to a Congressional .requirement, under the 1973 
Crime Control Act, for a survey of personnel training and education needs in the 
fields of law enforcement and criminal justice, and of the adequacy of federal, state 
and local programs to meet thesie needs. • • 

Tte volume on law enforcement personnel is one of a series of eight volumes 
(listed Efelow) wWch_comprise the full, report of the National Manpower Survey. 
The overall scope of the SudJ^,,dnclu(fing descriptions of jnfethodology and data 
^sources, are included in the Sunfite^ Report (Volume l) ^d^in more detail— iil 
Volumes VI, VH, and VIH. An extensive analysis of law enforcement education 
and training programs is included in Volume V, and supplements the training and 
educational needs assessments included in tiie present volume. 

The six volumes published under this study are: 

• Volume USummary Report) i 

. - • Volume 11 (Law Enforcement) , ' 
■ • Volume in (Corrections) 

• Volume IV (Courts) ^ 

• Volume V (Education and Training) ^ ' 

• Volume VI (Manpower Manning) , " • ■ 
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CHAPTER I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A*. Current Manpower Assessment ' 

• • • 

• Employment in stafe and local police prdtection 
' agencies has groivn rapidly— from about 

340,000 in 1960 to nearly 600,000 in 1974. After ' 
aliow\ng for population grbwtli, this represents 
an iificrease of 49 percent in per capita police ♦ 
- employment. However, crime .rates have grown 

, much nniore rapidly, by 157 percent, over the 

- same period. , - _ . ' 

• In the face of sharply increased crime^elated 
wgrldoads,' ld\\i e/^orcement^ executives report 
that th^ir most serious manpower problem is 
inadequate staffing, resulting from budgetary 

- • constraints. Their estimates of additional, man- 
power needs average 27 percent for police 
departments and 34 percent for sheriflFs' depart-; 
mentsr. The greatest manpower deficits are re- 
ported by very lai^ police dep^rtnients, with 
1,000, or more empdoyees, and by. the sn;allest 

■ 3gencieis. Comparison with an earlier 1965 sur- 
vey of police chiefs indicates that-^espite 
etnplpyn^ent growth — heads of lai^ge city police 
departments now consider that they require a 
niuch'greater addition to their force (29 percent) 
than they reported in 1965 (ll percent), whereas 
Inedium-sized agencies reported about the same 
manpower deficit in both periods (17-20 per- 

. cent). * ? 

• The growing 'complexity of police department 
orgf nizjations and the great diversity of func- 
tions performed^do not. permit any single gen- 

\- A eralizations as to optimum police staffing ratios ^ 
/; for purposes^ of crime control and prevention. 
Only about ^59 percent of all police and sheriffs' 
enriployees consist pf . basic line officers directiy 
, etigaged in patrol Cfl" investigative duties. A 
nuuor portion of patrol officer time, moreover,' 
is devoted to non-crime-relatecl duties. Most 
police chiefs regard tjieir principal goal to be 
overall service to their communities rather than 
' crime control alone. . . ^ 

• • This is illustrated^^by an analysis of fdctors 
effecting ydriatiori in per capita police employ- 



. ' ment in ill cities, ranging in size from*25j000 
up to 1 million population. The rale of street 
'crimes,^ measured by tiie robbery rate, w^s 
identified ^ the^ most important sin^e factor' 
explaining the wide differences in these, ratios. 
However, differeiices in the amount of taxes 
~^ paid per capita 0-e.,'in the commimity'*^ abilfty 
and willingness to pay for public selo^ices, 
generally) in different communities, wei^ sec- 
•lond in overall, impdrtahce^ and were found to 
be the most important factor for the smaller 
cities studied. Aloreover, about<^half of the 
observed differences could not be ^plained by 
either crime-related factors or by the conimu- 

^ nity's fiscal situation and must fae attributedr-in 

* part — to differences in police organization and 
in staffing practices. . \ 

• A review of a number of studies, attempting to 
assess the relationship between levels of police 

0 staffing and crime rates, has indicated mixed 
results. A number of these istudies^do indicate . 
^that higher police employment is associated 
. with somewhat lower crime rates than ^ould' 
otherwise, be expected; other studies yielded 
negative findings. On balance, these and related ^ 
studies suggest that many other social ^d 
economic forcies^ as well as related activities by 
other .components of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, will have a greater impact upon crime rate 
trends than , any realistic incfease in police 
staffing levels. Nevertheless, based on our anal- 
ysis of actual police employment ratios, com- 
.miinities. experiencing risifig crime rates can be 

^'expected to respond by providing 'some aug- 
mentations to police manpower, in addition to 
other possible measures. . . ' 



B« The Manpower Qutldok * 

^ The rate of growth in police . employment is 
expected to be ptiich slower between 1974'. and^ 
1985 than during the first half of the 1970' s. 
Based on NMS pfojections, tjie number of . 
. "full-time equivalent'* employees of state and 



local agencies will increase by. 33 percent, from 
541,000 in 1974 to 7^18,000- in 1985. The pro- 
jected annual rate of growth of 2.6 percent 
compares with an average annual increase' o^ 
\^.5 percent between-1970 and 1974 and is lower 
than projected for other major oategories ' of 
criniinal justice agencies— although still more 
rapid than expected employment growth of 
oth^ categoifes of state arids.locah employees. 

• Key factors contributing to this slowdown in 
' growth are: (1) a prelected slowdown in the 

growth^ of crime rates during 1974-1980, fol- * 
•lowedehy a declining trend between 1980-85— 
primarily due to the projected decline in ^the 
numbei" arid proportion' of youth in thfe popiila-^ 
, tio5^r (2) a projected reduction in the. rate pf 
growth of total state and local budgets, particu-. 
-larly during the 1974-80 pcripdr due to slow 
recovery from the recession, and (3) an in-*" 
creased allocation of the available criniinal jus- \ 
tice funds to other sectors, suth as corrections 
and court-related ^encies.', 

• Nonsworn or civilian Employment in y law en- 
forewent agencies will continue to" increase 
more rapidly than employment of sworn offi- 
cers, cortcurrent with increased requirements 

- for support-type personnel such as dispatchers » 
data processors and investigative technicians. 
By 1985, nonswpm employees will com^pse 25 
percent of total police protection pers^finel, as 

" compared with 21 .7 percent in 1974. ' 

• State and. county agencies will increase their 
' employment more rapidly than city police de- 

partments* reflecting^ shifts^ in population and 
crime rates as ^ell as more rapid growth in 
certain functions performed by state or county- 
level agencies. By 1985, the latter agencies will 
account for 37 percent of total state and local 
police protection employment as compared to 
3i2 percent in 1974. - 

• A n analysis of four specific developments, 

- which might be expected to affect future police 
staffing significantly, indicate^s that none of 
these is likely to cause:a substantial change in 

' the foregoing projections. As perceived by 
police executives, tfie trend towards decrimin- 
alization of certain victimless pfferises, such as 
public drunkenness, will permit better utilization 

- of officer time for response to more serious 
crimes rather than resulting in substantial reduc- 

. tioris in overall staffing needs, the trend tOr 
' wards civilianization — provided for in our basic 
- proj^tions— is riot likely to accelerate, due to 



(be anticipated overall slowdown in police em- 
- ployjnent growth- Increased use of^eamiwlicV 
ing naay feqinre broader training of patrol oflS> 
cers, but'should have little or no effect on total 
personnel needs'. Finally, measures. to cohsoli- 
date veiy *small agenciesi-altlwugh intrinsically 
desirable — ^would iso not netessariHy insult in ' 
. mainppwer economies. 

CMlecruitment and Retention 

•^Personnel ti^r/iover rates^^have been much ^ 
' ^^Tiigher in" small pplici^ departrnents and for 
'sheriffs* agencies tkqn for lar^or mectiuhi- 
, sized police departments— generally reflecting 
mgre favorable career opportufdties and salary 
. rates in the latter agenciesi Vdluhtary jrcsigna- 
tion^ates of ofiBcers in police deFtertments ^th 
^ 400 8r more employee's a^rag^d less jthan : 4 
percent in FY 1974 as compared with 8 percent 
for all sworn officers and l^percent for deputy 
sherifiTs. ; ■ '' , 

• Annual recruitment needs for police officers are, 
expected to decline from 61,700 in TY 1974 to 
50,400 in 1974-^, as a result of reduced rates 
of voluntary resignations and slower employ- 
^ment growth. They are expected to return to ah 
' annual rate of 56,350 per year between 1980 and 

• 1985 as a result of an increasQ^in personnel 
turnover, assuming a general improvement 
the job majrket. : ; , 

These, trends, in conjunction with a projected 
increase of about' 13 percent in the number of 
, persons in 'the prime age group for officer 
recruitment (i.e., ages 21-24), and in tlie educa- 
tional level of the members of this age group, ^ 
indfcate a generally favorable recruitment cli- 
--^mate for police agencies in the coming 10-year 
period.^ . ^ 

• Minority group members, Jn relatio^ to their 
populatiori share, were significantly underrepre- 
sented in 1974 in all major categories of police^ 
agencies— partfhularly in state police depart- 
ments and in the South. They>ere also dispro- 

. portionately concentrated in the lower rungs of 
the'occupational ladder, both among sworn and 
nonsworn employees... ' :. 

• A continuation of current, FY-1974, patterns of 
hiring and retention of minority personnel would 
,not result in minority police employee -popula- 

V tion parity by 1985. To bring the racial compo-' 
sition of sworn -police employment more in line 
with the general population by 1985 would 

in — ^ 



^ . leqaiip a^ifiore intensive effort in tenns of 
selecdoQ, iraruitment, and retention of minority 
pers^neL It wpiild reqmre ova* the nexfrdec- 
^ .xade^diat-th&iannoiity share of fecniits grow 
.' .fipin the level of 13 percent in' 1974 Jo an 
* gaverage.of 18 peitent for the 1975-85 pe^dd. 
. 9 '^jm^n- comprised only about '2-3 percent of 
total swocn officer personnel in 1974, ahd were 
Hill predomirumtly a^signed^ to speciaiized du- 
tieslT^ch as matrons, dispitcfrers/ juvenile 
umis^ lor clerical worL^Based on recent recniit- 
^ .ment jand turnover exi^erience oidy a liinit^ 
e increase in this ratio to 3fi percent would occur 
. by 1985; / - T 



). Eductation \ ^ ' 

' • There has been a remarkable rattf of growth in ^ 
the levels, of educational attainrrieni of sworn 
personnel- over the last 15 years. Th^/ps\^^ 
has been especially h^ked in the last five ' 

' . years. The proportion , of s^^'om personnel with 

. ' le$s than a high school education was 37 percent 
. in 1960, 19 percent iaJ970, and only 10 percent 
iri 1974. The proportion of sworn personnel 
with some, college attainment went jfrom 20 
pen:ent.in-i960 to 32 percent in 1979 and to 46 
perpent in 1974.' * . 

^ m\The rate if growth in education is accounted 
' for both by the increase in the level of educa- 
. tional attainment *of sworn personnel and by the 
educational upgrading th(it in-service personnel 
have actfitved. Almost twice the percentage of 
1970-74 new entrants had attended coUegp- at 
the time' of their entry as had entrants in the 
preceding cohorts. Also, the rate (tf in-s^ice 

. upgrading that tJccurreid, between 1970 and.1974 

• appears; to have been several times that which 
J occurred in earlier time peaods. 

• the growth in law enforcement education has^ 
. created an '-'educational generation gap." Line 

personnel and supervisors who are typic^y . 
. younger , and have lesd tenure than managers 
Tiave', oh stverage, somewhat higher, levels of ; 
educational achievement than do maijag^rs. For 
example, only 8 percent of line personnel .have 
failed to ^:aduate froni high school, but 16 . 
percent of the managers are not high' school ' 
graduates. Forty-two percent of all managefs 
have conipleted at least one year of college 
.compared with 47 percent of 'patrolmen and 59 
V percent of supervisors . 



• Levels ofi^ducatioruit attainment of sworn per- 
sonnel vary cmisidefably by Census region and 
by state^ The Padfic and Mountain regions have ^ 

very hi^^i^rcent^s of personnel ^€th 
some coU^ achievement and vpy low per- 
centages of noncollege graduates. The East^ 
South Central iegjon has both the lowest per- . 
centage of perspiinel with .somej^oflege and the 
highest perbeptage pf non-high school gradu- 

• ates. T^ere is evidence to suggest ihat the . 
.education level of the male wpiting force an^ .. 
^^e .percentage' of students raroDed in public 

coljl^es in a state is related to 'the education 
level of tfie state' spopi^ation. .» 

• Large agencies are-, corisiderably more Ukelf 

• tlian small agencies^ to have at least a high 
school ^plpma, entrance requirement. Only* 
three percent of alT^^cies with 400 or more 

\ ^ employees ha^e. less than high school gradua- 
, / ti6rr^ a selection sj^ojilard, whereas 14 perceht 
- qf agencies' withV/eWer: thsm- 150 employees do ; 
• • ' not -hay? a 4iigh school^ diploma enti^oe vij ' 
quiigment' "life educafipn level of dir^ 
.tives also \^«'^onsideni)ly by size^of a^ncy. 
. The q;spoii3ihg chief ^executivQs^1^ agen-. 
, cie^s haye»<)n average, dohsiderabiy higher lev-^^ 
els of education 'than.do executives from smaller 
agencies. * ■ . \ • ; *' - > d ^ 

■ ^ Research evidence that woujdjither 

deny th^ need for college -educated sworh per- 
sonnel does not exist. Tne results of the several * 
studies that were 'reviewed are contradictory, • 



E. trcihiing • 

• . . ■ ' h 

• There has been a considerable growth in entry- " 

level training in the last several years. Todays 
virtually^ all agencies m gurisdiction^'bf 25,000 prr 
more employees ^offer sbme'ent^y-level "training- 
to their new>eqiployees. Wjthin the last five 
years the, durations^ training offered to eiitry- 
- • level personnel has increased in almost 80 
^pejtenfofthe agencies surveyed. * . 

• Government fundifig has. played d sigryftcants 
part in the growth' of training. More thian 5Q 
percent of all law enforcement academies- ^ur^ 

. veyed have received funding from either a state 
plaiming agency, a standards and trairitng.com-J^ 
mission or froni a^hational l)r regional LEAA 
ofiSce. . , ^ 

• In 1975, approximately 90 percent of -all new. 
recruits received some entry 4evel^ training. . Hjc^^^ 

^ • agencies that dp not provide entry-level training 



i^are pitdpniinaxitly small and concentrate in , 
states tfasd are heavily niraL « 
^ Considerable progress is being made in the 
dwratioft of erary4evel trcaning. Approximately 
63, percent o£ an new entraffits in 1975 received 
at legist 400 hpurs. pf fonnrf training. The 37 
^ percent that received less than 400 hours/ are 
" concentrated in the smaller agencies/ 
► Despite Ihis impressive growth in 'thi duration 
of entryAevel training, the N MS job analysis . 
resuhs imply thai serious deficiencies still edst.. 
Incumbents repprt that they learned a majoffty 
of the job's task^ through bri-the-job .exi)erience 
rather than by formal training. Trained recruits 
are ratid as very deficient with respect to 
several important- areas of knowledge ^uch as 
*'intervicwing.and eliciting'inforniation," "loqal - 
laws and ordinances," *and "crisis intervention/ 
dispute settlement" ^ 
• These results suggest the need for structured 
field training and for formal classroom training 
in crisis intervention and other topics relevant 
^o the peace keeping role: The available evi- 
dence su^ists that there is relatively little 
structured field training and that the percentage 
of classroom time devotedy to ''human values 
and prqblems" is, somewhat-less than has been 
recommended. Although most agencies ofiFer in- 
service-training of some\Aype, iAcumbenta re- 
ceivei such training infrequently. Only 36 per-; 



cent of all sworn personnel hav^; ever partid- ' 
pated in an in-service traNng course. Less tlran 
' 4 percent of all incumbents of responding agen- 
cies have; received in-service traimng in tte last 
^ear. * * ' * , . 

• The assertion that formal supervisory training 
should be given ^o all newly appointed supervi- 

\ sors is supported^by^jhe^sulti of the job • 
analysis and of %e executive survey. The job 
analysis results show that the supervisor's jot: 
involves more complex tasks and a wdCT range 
of s^s than .does flie patrol officer occupation^ 
'Ninety percent^ of tiie law enforcement 'chief 
executives surveyed conclude that training is 
necessary for newly appointed supervisors. 

• Despite this concensus, training for newly ap- 
pointed supervisors ds somewhat nncommdh. 
Only 37 percent of agencies surveyed ofiFen such 
tiaii^ig.' The "results of the* NMS job analysis 
suggest that even in the case of agencies that 
provided-supervisory training;^ newly appointed 
supervisors are not suflBciently prepared. 

• Training for executives and mid-tevei marmgers 
is ^Iso relatively ir\frequent. Management train- 
ing is indicated by all. executives ,to be especially 
crucial in such fimcdonal areas as personnel 
management, jfiudgeting, and collective bai^gain- 
ing: Only 46 percent 'of all, maiiagers have 
received specialized in-service training of any 
kind. ' . - 



Am CHAPTER n. CURRENT MANPOWER ASSESSMENT 

A A Pi4ft]e of Law \v departments employed a total of 144,000 personnel 

C EnfdKertjerit Agencies ^ in 1974. or more than one-third of all employees of 

' * a city pohce agencies.^ 

: 'i; Police pjg)tecti^^ agencies, as defined by the The degree of functioned specializ^tio0-^^d the 

, Ge^^ th^ie public agencies which scope of services performed by police agencies — 

thave the the law, preserving tends to vary directly with their si2«. Virtuaily ail 

0^^^ violate the local police agencies perform, to some extent, the 

;law/'? tJ^^^ system of government, Ijasic functiqns of patrol, criminal investigation, 

fth^^^^^ are performed, to some extent, by all. . : traffic control, and emergency communications, 

fev^els^^^p^^^^^^^ state, and local. How- Larger deparments, however, are- much more likely 

; e^^er," Itc h^ve the primary to have specialiMd Units for crime-specific invesU^^ 

respo^^ protection, whereas tions; juvenile iinits; special tactical operations 

: st^^ agencies have more specialized and squads; traffic con\ipl and safety, units; crime labch 

1jmited ;ro^^ shown below,.of ajotal of ratories; police traimhg academies; community Vela- 

;^^0()() public employees of police protection ag[en- tions and -crime pretvehtion units; gun registratiori; 

cieis in 1974, 75 percent were employed by local and specialize^ administrative offices cr units for 

governments.., - - such functions as fiscal management, persohnel 

- ■ ' • ■' ' ' ■ ■ " ' ' " administration, data processing, and research: 

• ToiaiEmpioymeni. 1974 ' ■ County '^shedflfs' offices, in addition, are norinally 

. Percent , responsiWc as wcU for Operation oflocsd j^^^ 

•- ■ ' - ' Disuibuiion certain civil and court-related functions. 

I Total, all police _ ^ o: . Most" small agencies. On the Other hand, rely on 

protection agencies — . — "653,600 100.0 larger adjacent departments, or on state police de- 

. Local — — ^ — — — "^^5*?^ partments, for many of these specialized ^services. 

State ^ 97.200 : 14,9, ' i cAn i i f- j ^ . • 

' Federal ' 69^00 ^ 10.6 Thus, among the 1,500 local police departments m 

-r— — — — — . _ jurisdictions, .with less than 17,000' population sur-* 

. : * Includes fbli>time. and purt>timeemplqyees. . , * . . j vtV#o. rki ' * j aI. .-. . 

• ; Wcc: US. Depanm-cm of Justice iml U.S. Bur^>fthe Cens«s/£xp.«^:.«r. VCycd. by NMS; 91 pCrCCnt relied On, Othcf agCnClCS 

* and Employment Data for the Criminal Justice Systentsi 1974. Tabic 3. for CrilTle JaboratOCy Se"rviceS; -74, pcftent fOI* training 

^ ^ and foHock-up facilities; 56 percent for c::'^muri^^ 

; .1. Local police protection agencies. The highly tions ^d dispatching; ^^d 51 percent jforcnme s^^^^ 

decentralized nature of the local^police protection analysis. : \ . - • * 

function is^^ fact that, in 1974^ the :^ ' ' . -.J- ' 

V 487 ,0()0 employees of local agencies weiro epiployed 2. State agencies. The stBtc law enforcement role 

in some 19,000 separate city an± county police almost always includes stich functions as highway 

departments or sheriff^S) offices. These include over patrol, general; patrol in rural areas, and provisions. 

■15,000 general purpose local police departments, of statewide criminal investigative and laboratory.; 

: riearly 600 ^'special purpose'' police agencies (which services. State agenci€5s may also operate stateviade 

tfpiroyideVpoKce protection ifor special jurisdictions ^ or regional training academies and may perform a 

^siiciS as aiiports, parks, br trarisit systems) and over number of auxiliary functions'or services, such as 

; -3,1^ departments. About two-thirds motor vehicle registration and^drivers' license exam- 

/ Of ^hese agencies are located in smkll cities or rural inations. The single most important function of state 

?jh4^ of less than -10,000, police agencies, as a group, is, however^related vtb 

•ard'typicaUy emp than 10 personnel.^ At highway .patrol and ti^c law e^ 

: the other extreme are the metropolitan police depart- suryey of the* largest police agencies in each state,. 

;mCT^^ The 34 largest of these conducted by the International Association of Chiefs 
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of Police (iACP)» indicated that 57 percent of em-, 
pioyees' time in these agencies, was devoted to the 
traflFic function, as compared to only 11. percent to 
crime-related activities, and 32 percent to administra- 
tion i special services or other functions. 

3. Federal agencies. The federal police protection 
function is limited to enforcement of federal laws, 
including crimes of an interstate nature; to provision 
of police services in federal property and buildings; 
and to provision of various types of technical and 
training assistance to state and local law enforcement 
agencies. Although more than 20 federal civilian 
agencies report separate police protection functions 
or units, nearly one-half of the 69,000 federal employ- 
ees, in 1974, were concentrated in two pf these 
agencies-^he FBI, with nearly 20,000 employees 
and the Bureau of Customs, with 14,000 employees, 
in 1974.^ Other federal agencies with sizable num- 
bers of employees for specialized \?:^ enforcement 
roles include the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, the Immigration and islaturalization Service,: 
: the Postal Inspection^^Service,'*the General Services 
Administration, the Intertial Revenue Service^ and 
the Secret Service. Federal agencies are not included 
within the scope of the National Manpower Survey. 
However, the training and , education volume^ of this 
report does include a description of the role of the 
FBI, and certain other federal agencies, in provisibn 
of training to state and local law enforcement em- 
ployees. ' . 
•'■ • ^' . 
B. Police Manpower . 
and the Crime Rate 

There have been many studies with the common 
objective of attempting to measure the direct impact 
of police eiffbrt or cof specialized types ^of police 
activity upon the crime rates, ^ter allowing for the 
influence of various other exogenous social and 
economic factors affecting crime. The theoretical 
premise underlying most .of these studies- has been 
that ' an Increase in police resources, effectively 
directed, will tend to increase the risk' to the cnmma! 
of apprehension and punishment, and hence serve as 
a deterrent to "crime. The results of studiesMn this 
area have been mixed. They clearly suggest the need 
to avoid broad generalizations— given.the ^ide diver- 
' sity in patterns of police manpower utilization and in 
. the crime ^situation, in different jurisdictions and 
• regions. It may well be that, at. present levels of 
' police employment, moderate increments of addi- 
tional police manpower or funds may have less 
impact upon crime deterrence and crime control than 



more effective deployment and management of the 
resources already available. But this, too, is neces-. 
sarily conjecture, pending more systemmatic ^analysis 
of alternative police deployment strategies and of 
different styles of police management. . ' 

Any assessment of current and prospective man^ 
power needs for law enforcement agencies must, 
moreover, take into account. first, the multiplfip-goals 
and responsibilities of these agencies^^ana secondly, :■ 
the fact that their potential for crim^ deterrence is 
closely linked to the efforts of other elements of the ^ 
criminal justice system— the prosecutors, the courts, 
and corrections. 

As is nov^' generally recognized, only a limited 
proportion of total police efifort is directly related to 
crime-control activities, such as responding to calls 
concerning commission of crimes, investigation of 
crimes and apprehension of cnminals. The basic line 
police ofriceirsr--4hose directly engaged in patrol and 
investigative activities— constitute, on the average, 
only about one-half of total law enforcement man- .-^ 
power. As has bee'n documented in a number of 
detailed- analyses of patrol officer activitiesi a major 
portion of their dutjf time— typicaUy as much as 80 
percent— is devoted to such activities as routine 
patrolling, traffic control , responding to various types 
of non-crime-related calls for service, and to a 
variety of nonpolice related activities. Many of the . 
. '^'noncrime. related activities" performed by patrol' 
officers aiid. by^' other law enforcement employees* 
are, of course;' 'highly essential community services. 
A typicaf pblicd department is. under continuing 
pressures to expand .the scope of many of .these 
services/ In this context, it is readily .understandable 
that law enforcement executives^.resporiding to our 
survey estimated that they needed very substantial 
. increases in manpower in order effectively to fulfill 
; all of the duties. and Tespbn.sibilities. with which their 
agencies were' charged. OUr analyses indicted, too; 
that— particularly in' smaller communities, \^ere se- 
rious crimes and fear of crime are less ramp^t than 
. in large cities, police employment ratios arcLmost 
influenced by the community's leviel of per cap&a tax 
income, i.e!, its ability to' pay for police services, 
rather than by crime rates. The more affluent subur- 
ban communities are much more ready to pay for a 
variety of police .services, many of which are not 
directly crime-related, than are those, with more 

limited tax revenues. . . i ,^^^^^ ^ ^ V 

A majority of law enforcement executives also 
have a realistic appreciation of the practical limita- 
tions of their agencies' roles, in relation to" crime 
control. The NMS asked these executives: "How 



much unprovement in crime control and the admin; 
istratiori of Justice do you think would be achieved 
through changes in staffing, organization, and poli- 
cies of law enforcement agencies in general (local, 
county, and state)?" Eveni^though this question 
addressed policy and organizational changes, as well 
' as staffing, only 41 percent of the 1,185 police chiefs 
in jurisdictions of 17,000 or more population who 
responded expected that such changes could produce 
**a great deal^of improvement" in crime control. The 
m^'ority (51 percent) expected **some improvement;" 
7 perceht expected *'little or no improvement." 

Similarly, when these execu]Uves were queried as 
to the **niost iniportant goals" of their agencies, 
nearly two-thirds (56 percent), chose the general goal 
of **community satisfaction" with the police depart- 
ment, while only 33 percent identified more specific 
measures of crimfe control, such as reduced crime 
.rates. 

. The experience jgif the past decade, particularly— 
when very large increases in police marijpbwer we^^ 
accompanied by much greater increalses . in crime 
rates— has clearly convin'^ed the m^ority of these 



exccctivcb ihai crime trends ar6 largely intluencQd 
by social and economic forces outside of their 
controj, and that the effectiveness of their agencies 
depends — not only on their own efforts— but on the 
extent of cok)peration they receive from the commu- 
nity, as a whole, and from the concurrent activities 
of other elements of the criminal justice system. ^ 
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CHAPTER III- THE OUTLOOK 
FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT EMPLOYMENT: 
MANPOWER PROJECTIONS TO 1985 



A/ Introdurtioh 

One of the m^or tasks of the National Manpower 
Survey is to project future personnel needs of s(aje^ 
and local cririiinal justice agencies, by occupation, 
for a lO-yeW period^to 1«85/These projections and 
^ related estimateV of recruitment and training needs 
arc in turn designed to assist in "determining the 
relative prionties for academic and training assist, 
ance amoiig various sectors and cfccupatiohs in the 
criminal justice system. 

The estimates presented in this chapter.portray the 
probaHlfe future trerids in employment of law enforce- 
. irient personnel. They are not an attempt to estimate 
/'**optimal'' requirements for such personnel. In yiew 
^rof the uncertain ^relationship between police staffing 
and crime contrbl, as discussed in the preceding 
chapter, a goals-oriented manpower projection for 
police manix)wer is neithef practicable nor realistic 
.as a basis for iJrogram planning. . 



: the Proj^BCtioin Sceparip 



The basic premise underlying the NPA Manpower 
Projection model is that the future demand for law 
enforcement and other criminal jusUce services will 
be largely determined by two key factors, in addition 
^ to ix)pulation growth. These are: (1) the future trend 
in crime' rates and (2) trends in the growth of total 
budget or fiscal capacity of state and local govern- 
ments, as measured by their projected total expendi-' 
.tures for.all puiposes. In other words, as In the case 
of the demanci for other products or services, the 
future need for law enforcement services and the 
, community's willingness to pay for. these services 
wmipi^tly employment trends. 

Bottl crime rates and the levels of government 
spending are, in turn, influenced by a large number 
of social, economic, and institutional factors. In the 
case ^of crime rates, recent analyses of criminal 
behaviotrin contrast to earlier criminalogical studies, 
have , attempted to interpret most forms of crime 



within a rational decision making framewprk: Individ- ; 
uals are more likely to pursue .criminal jcareers. 
rather than legal activity, if the economic returns ; 
from crime are perceived to be better than the , 
alternatives available to them, after allpwing for the 
risks entailed in criminal activity. Thus, those who 
are p^»5r, unemployed, and economically disadvan- 
taged, are niore prone, to engage in crimes such as 
robbery because they, have little to risk and because y 
their^altemative ways of eaniing.a livelihood are so : ^ 
restricted: Xarge urban centers, >yhich include both 
cohcenti^tiohs -^of poor, minority populations and 
concentrations of wealth-4.e., '^crime opportuni- . 
ties"— are thus more prone to higher crime rates ; 
than are smaUer, more homogenous,, middle^lass 
communities. Youth, a^d particularly disadvantaged 
youth, are much more, grime prone— both because 
they have the highest unemployment rates and the 
most limited earnings potential in legal pursuits, and 
because they are more likely to take risks than more 
mature individuals. However, to the extent that law 
enforcement and criminal justice "agencies - increase 
the risks of apprehension and punishment, they 
increase the ''costs" of criminal activity and serye^ to- 
detercrime.v ' v. V 

The abbve analysis thus suggests some of the key 
variables that may affect ifuture crime frends. Among 
them are future trends in the level of general 
economic opportunity, as me^ured by such factors 
as the unemployment rate arid per capita income, 
trends in the proportion of youth in the population, 
and trends iij the conceiitration Of ^population in 
urban areas. In addition, community inyestments in 
law enforcement and criminal justice agencies can 
affect these trends to the extent that, ^^^^^^ 
the probabiiities of ^st and imprisonment. These 
and siiriilar variables have^aU been found to contrib- 
ute significantly to explanation of variations in re- 
ported crime rates. . ^ 

Among these factors, one of the most important— 
and predictabl&-is the proportion of youth in pur 



3pulatioh; The sharp escalation of crime rates in the 
hiici-l960's coincided with the **coming of age'* of 
^ the large, post-World War II, baby-boom generation. 
During these years, juveniles arid younger adults 
accounted for a large and growinp, share of those 
apprehended for many categories of serious crime. 
The outlook now is for ar'reversal of this trend. In 
the past decade and a h^lf, rapid growth in the 
■ number of youths and young adults, aged 15-24 
yeairs, increased that group *from 13.4 percent of the 
population in 1960 to 18.7 percent in 1974. This 
^proportion will sti^bilize in the period 1974--80, atid 
wUl drop significuitly to 16.4 percent by 1985. 

Another demographic factoi"— the proportion of 
our population concentrated in metropolitan areas — 
is also expected to decline, resulting eventually in a 
lower crime rate. Over a period of decades, the 
. proportion of our population, concentrated in large 
metropolitan areas' has, steadily grovvn — and these 
areas, as has been noted, have included the highej^t 
concentrations of crime. Betvyeen 1960 and 1970, the 
"percentage of the population residing in nietropolitari 
areas (SMSA's). rose from 63.3 percent to 68.6 
^ percent, with a corresponding ;decline in the proppr- 
;.tioh living in smaller non-metropolitan communities 
or. rural areasi This pattern ^now-appears to have 
\b^en reversed. Recent population growth has been 
. mojre-rapid in_ the non-metropolitan. areas, even 
including those well removed from commuting range, 
than it" has been in metropolitan areas.^ The propor- 
tion of the population living in SMSA*s has declined 
steadily in each year since 1970, to 67.2 percent in 
.1974. This reversal in trend is probably due to a 
variety o/ factors, including changing patterns of 
industrial location, the regional movement of popu- 
lation to the *'Sun Belt'- states and. the growth in the 
retired^ population. A continuation of the recent 
.■ decline is assumerf^m our scenario. In 1974, SMSA 
boundaries were redefined to increase the nuniber of 
- SMSA's to 266 and the percent of ..population in 
SMSA's to 72.8. By 1985,. the population in^these 
266 SMSA's, is projected^to^decline to 1V2 percent 
of the total. This population shift may be accom- 
• pahied by growing- crime rates in outlying areas — a 
pattern already sug/^ested by recent trends in crime 
statistics;^ However, in view. of the very sharp 
v diifferences in crime rates among communities of 
different sizes, the net effect Js expected to be 
favorable; 

Other factors affecting th^ future; demand for law 
enforcement services can be. projected with much 
less cbnfTdence than the demographic trends de- 
scribed above.vThe most critical of these is the future 



slate of the nation's economy. The overall level of 
economic activity, as measured by such statistics as 
the gross national product (ONP), has a direct inipact 
on governmental tax revenues and hence on the 
ability of state and local governments to expand . 
public employment. It also has a significant effect 
upon crime rates, in view of the observed direct 
relationship between unemployment and crime. 
However, despite the developiv^ent of increasingly 
sophisticated economic models, aiy longer-term pro- 
jections of the nation's economy a/e subject to large 
potential erro)', simply because they entail numerous 
assumptions concerning future national fiscal and 
economic policies, as well as international economic 
and political conditions. 

The economic scenario followed in the NMS 
manpower projections is bas^d on the National 
Economic Projections Series of the' National Plan- 
ning Association. These projections provide short- 
term forecasts of probable economic trends \o 1980 
and are designed to ^portray^ ah attainable growth 
path-for the. economy beyond 1980, resulting in 
relatively ^ftiU employment by ,1985. The short-term 
economic outlook provides, for a relatively low 
average GNP^gfowth rate of 2.7 percent annually (in 
, cbnstant dollars).during the period 1974-80, reflecting^ 
only partial recovery from the 1974r-76 recession. 
This IS followed by a substantially higher GN? 
growth rate of 4.2 percent annually during th'e period 
1980-^5, concurrent with a projected reduction in the 
unemployment rate from about .7 percent in 1980 to 
5 percent in 1985. . 

The above demographic and economic trends 
imply the following outlook for the key cpntrolling 
variables affecting prospective law enforcement em- 
ploymertt: 

a " , ■ , ' ^ ■ . 

. The crime rate, as measured by the FBI Index 

for Serious (Part I) Offenses, is expected to 
continue to grow between 1974 and 1980 due, 
m part, to the continued high average unem- 
ployment levels projected for this, period. Its ' 
projected ayerage growth rate of 1.8 percent per 
year between 1974*^d 1980 is much lower than 
for recent periods, however, as a result of the 
stabilization of the proportion of youth in the- 
population. A significant decline in Ithe crime 
rate is projected for the period 1980-85,. at a 
rate of 3.9 percent annually, reflecting mainly 
the confibined effect of the reduction in the 
■proportion of youth' in the populatijpn and the 
assumed reduction in unemployment. Other 
factors contributing to the anticipated decline in 
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4he crime rate are the projected h in 
criminal justice , expenditures arid ei ncni 
and the likely trend towards a reduclio*. n the 
proportion of the total population living in 
metropolitan areas. 

# To/a/ state and local expenditures, the index of 
tlie general ability of these govetiiments to pay 
foriaw enforcement services, are projected, to 
grow at a relatively low annual rate of 3.3 
percent betvs^een 1974 and 1980, in constant 
dollars, as a result of the continuing effects of 
the recent economic recession upon, state and 
local revenues and of the limited recdvery. 
projected to 1980. This is a continuation of the 
slow rate of increase experienced in recent 
years. 'For example, these expenditures grew at 
an annual rate of 5.0 percent betv^een 1%5 and 
1970, in constant dollars, reflecting the growing 
revenues of state and local governments during 

^ the latter period, rising costs, and growing 
community demands for a wide range of public 
services. The rate ^slowed to 3.2 percent in 
: 1971-74, arad approximately the same raite is : 
projected through 1980. A more rapid growth of f" 
these expenditures, at a rate of 4.8 percent per, : 
year, is projected for 1980-85, reflecting the' 
. assumed repovp.ry to a higli erpployment econ- 

" bmy by;the:laUer yearr^^^^^ ^^^^ 7^^^ 

• Criminal justice exfjenditur^^^^ by state and local 
governments, for' all categories of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice agencies are projected 
to increase, by 52 percent, in constant dollars, 
betvveen 1974 and 1985. A growth rate of 4.3 
percent per yeac is projected between 1974-80. 
- This rate of growth is considerably higher than 
^the projected growth; rate^ of 3.3 percent for 
' total state :)nci focal expenditure^— reflecting the' 
effect of continued ^owtk in crime rates 
and the consequent h?gh priority Qssi^ed by 
nlost communit:.^r^ to law enforcerricnt and re- 
lated services. T he projrjcted growth in criminal 
. justice expenrtiiares during l^m^tS is i::i^;t:cted 
to decrease to 3,5 perc^:;K jw y^.'^r, <M!tKp'M the 
% projected grov^ in tot;i? rmic and Icca! e^pe^^d- 
itures of 4.8 percent during this i^. The 
effect of these increased expenditures upon 
employment in law erifprcenjent agencies is 
likely to be dampened, however, because it is 
realistic to assume , that a significant portion of 
these increases will be. absorbed by higher 
salaries for. law enforcement personnel. 



C. Conclusions ^ 

The point of departure foi assessment of the 
employment outlook in law efiiuiccment occupations 
has been a specific set of assumptions concerning 
future social and economic trends which will affect 
the demand for law enforcement services. These 
projections distinguish' betV/ieen the near-term Qut- 
look to 1980 and the longer-term outlook for the^^ 
period 1980-85. Moderate continued growlh in law 
enforcement employment is anticipated . during hop 
of these periods, although at a subs ianriaily slower 
rate than in recent years. The factors influencing this ^ 
growlh and their, implications for crime control are, 
however:, somewhat djlBfe 

• During the period to 1980, we anticipate that 
continued.fiscal stringvncies in many state and 
locaf governments -will dampen the rate of 
growtli of law enforcement employment, partic- 
ularly iri sonic of our larger cities. The growth 
in crime rates is also expected to slow appreci- ^ 
ably, maiiJy :4,^^^ result of the .stabilization in 
the proportion ;of teenage ; youth and younger. 

" adults lii the po|)ijlatiDfi^he age group with the . 
: . 'highest Nevertheless , this. will- 

bef a peri'od 6f continued manpower * rceilings" - 
for many police departments, particularly in our^ 
larger cities, which will be under strong pres- 
sure to improve the utilization of existing per- 
sonnel resources in dealing with crime-related 
oroblems. . . . . - ' . 

• During the'Wriod 1980-85, our projections 
assume that despite an anticipated downturn in 
crime rates, a more rapidly^.growing ecqnomy, 
and- expanding state and local revenues will 
make possible a further increase in expenditures 
2nd employment Jfor law inforbement activities. 
A combination of increased .resources and of 
reduced crime; rates^resulting in large part , 
from favorable demographic and economic ^ 
trends-^in turn shoulcl make it possible tp. 
improve the quantity and scope of lav^ enforce- 
ment services "afid to reduce , some of the 
existing problems of agency -undefstaffing re- 

, porteil in the surveys of law erifbjfcement exec- 

utive^i . 
Employment growth rates are expected to vary 
significantly among different categories of law en^ 
forcement agencies and occupations. More rapid 
growll)' is expected among state and county ^encies 
than among city police departments. In the case fof 
city ^d other local police departments, grov/th will 



be more rapid for the medium-sized a^^encies, includ- 
ing ^ose in suburban communities and smaller cities, 
than either among the very large municipal depart- 
ments or the very small agencies. The continued 
infusion of more sophisticated technology and more 
advainced method^ of communication, crime analy- 
sis, and administratipn will increase the requirement 
for personnel in support-type functions— primarily 
civilians— as compared witii sworn officers in line 
activities. ^ 

PersoM^ needs for law enforcement Will also be 
aifected by a large number of more specific trends 

:Iaffectihg police workloads, oi^ganization, and stafiBng. 

^ Several;of these trends were selected for examina- 
tion, in tennsofjheir manpower implications: the 
ti^nd towards decriminalization of certain victimless 
offenses, team policing^ civilianizatiqn, and the issue 

i of -'Cohsolidation^of very small 'pdlice departments. 
These were, among the numerous proposals in^evr- 
eral irisyor studies during the past decade for improv- 
ing the effectiyehess and efficiency of law enforce- 
rherit ageiicies. ^ ' " / ' 

Sorne of ^the^ policies, such as decriminalization 



• w ■ ■ * 

or reduced arrest activity for certain offenses and 
increased use of civilians, have been under way for 
a number of years and are expected to Continue. 
Moderate progress has also been made in introducing 
the team policing concept in a number of police ^ 
departntients, a d some additional movement in this 
direction is expected- The outiook for consolidation 
of very small police departnients is less clear, 
although the need for such actionis — from a personnel 
standpoint— is documented by the surveys. On bal- 
-^uice, however, the . NMS analysis does, not indicate 
that any of these trends are likely to accelerate ih^. 
the near future to a degree- that would cause a 
substantial change in the level dr distributioh°of • 
employment in law enforcement agencies; as com- ' 
piared with tJ^t described in our basic projections^ 
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CHAPTER IV. RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 
OF POLICE OFFICERS 



, A/ Introduction 

In assessing recent an^prospecti've police employ- 
inent trends, the preceding chapters have noted the 
role of badgefciiy constraints the levels of 
police e^^ 'However, police agencies can 

i haVe 'difficulty in "meeting even their budgeted or 
S juhtrorized staflto if the>^ cannot^attract and 

riSi 'a'iJsi^ of (Qualified personnel. 

SR^r^tinpiiflfiC in fact, highlighted in 

^ earUe^^^^^ manpower problems, conr, 

^ dutted iciuriri^ a 1965 survey 

^" piF 284'^^^^ conducted by the7*^ational 

^iLiigife orCities,^fo^ neiirly two-thirds were 

I? below authorized Strengths.'. Jerry Wilson, former 
SvPolice^eommissioner of Washington, D^C, notes 
^^lptluri4ithe'last half of the 1960^ many urban 
^^pi^ice dq)ai^ having such great . diffi- 

Pfculty in -obtaining recruits that suggestions were 
^made not only that police officers be universally 
A^inpted fi^m the "draft, but that police service be 
V forriially^stablished'as an alternative to military 
? -senriceV' WilsoiTaid -however cite, a reversal of the 
; %tuation 1970, 'Vhen^a:e5wing intolerance 

for crime by the general populationandof-clear and 
Wi'^Mf^iv/o^ for the police by 'national and 

B? l<>Md j politicians revived the attractiveness of police 
liS'wbrk as an occupation;"* ^ 
'^^^^ T^^^ an agency are detor- 

liiriiria riot only by any change in its total authorized; 
ISKpersoiinel buli by its rate erf personnel turnover, ji.e., , 
*^the number of personnel who must be recruited to 
i?li«p|acc losses due to , resignations, retiremeiits, or 
Sliothercau^^^^^^^ turnover fates among police 

iibfficei^ appear to have been relatively low during the 
^|gs0two::decades--at least in, the larger police 

te'departihehts.':- ,^ ^ ■ .p^fi^-^ . 

i%;Neveitheless, police officials have p^ften expressed 
fc'^coricern about turnover among their more junior 
fe pdito officers, in view of the substantial costs of 
Sirecruitment and training i^^^ because of its 

IPefi^cts-upon tH^o^OTH of their 

if fbrcet::Ih^ditk)n» hjgh-pere^ be a 



symptom of poor personnel morale— whether due to- 
inadequate compensation, poor working conditions, , 

or other causes. 

For these reasons, the National Manpower Survey,^ 
inciuded'a niunber of questions relevant to. personnel 
recruitment and turnover problems- of law enforce- 
ment agencies. Tliiese included both attitiidinal ques-. 
tions designed to obtain executive- assessments of 
hpw serious these problems were for their agencies, v. 
and reports on the actual number of officers recruited , 
iid iseparated in a recent year, " . : -v . 

B.. Sumnniary of Findings - 

Any assessment of the recruitment and peisonnel; 
turnover experience of law enforcement agencies, 
and of related personnel management issues, must 
recognize the veiy great diversity; in size and struc-- ' 
ture of the l?,dOO state and log^l police and sherffls' ; 
agencies throughout the country. At one extreme%-e 
the large metropolitan and state police departments, 
employing many hundreds^br thpusaqds of employ- 
ees. These prbvide prototypes of highly -striJCtured 
career services, whose personnel policies OTC 
lated by civil service rules often supplemente|;|^ 
^toliective4>ajrg?ining agreements and by lorigsMmg 
institutional p7aetices..cWitlv limi exceptions, 
young men and wpinen enter these^forces at the : 
bottom fiing of the police career ladder, as cadetsLfir 
recruits. Promotion to higher ranks is from within - 
the brgatiization, with fevv opportunities, for lateral 
entry of "outsiders" other than at the Private lev?l. 
Once officers' Icomplete ;their probationaSry pericKi, 
" voluntary resignation rates are.yery low; a large 
proportion continue vvith their agency until they 
: Iwcome^eligibie for pensions. . ' - 
At the other extreme are the many, thousands of 

smaU police ^d sheriffs' agencies in our smaller 
communities and rural areas: TTiese agencies-^)arti§j 
ularly in the case of the Small sheriffs' . offices-^ 
typicaUy are much less likely to be -governed by 
institiiiionarized personnel policies or practices. 
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Trairiingrand j5romotipnal opportunities are more 
limited; salaries much lower, and significant percent- 
ages of officers in the smallest of these agencies are 
on a part-time basis. Personnel turnover rates in 
these small agencies were- therefore found ^ to be 
muth higher than in large or medium-sized agencies, 
with adverse implications for experience-level and 
performance? These agendre^ had also experienced 
much more difficulty in recmiting an adequate supply 
of appliqants for officer positions, prior to the recent 
econonfiic recession. " ' ■ . . . 

Looking al^ea^, the prospect for the coming 10- 
year period is for a generally increased supply of 
•applicants for police positions, in relation to the 
ava|ilable openings. The police repruitment "pool" 
will grow until about 1980, as a result of continued 
moderate growth in the population of yoiing adults 
(C;^., ages^ 21-24 years) "and of higher average 
unemploymej[it ratps. At 'the same time, annual 
recruitment needs' are expected to be about 18 
percent lower than in FY 1974, as a result of lower 
turnover and slower employment growth. The out- 
look is for a somewhat more restricted supply during 
the period 1980-85 mainly as a ^-^suit of a projected 
increase in police replacement needs. But the ratio 
of qualified applicants to openings will still be more 
. favorable than that in 1974. 

A special focus of concein in recruitment policy, 
for ?Si^any agencies, has been an effort to increase 
minority group representation in their police forces— 
' particularly ih jurisdictions with substontial minority 
populations. The available data, through 1974, indi- 
cate that despite some gradual increase, from 3.6 
percent in I960 to 6.5 percent in 1975 for blacks, the 
proportio,ns of blacks and. Spanish-Americans in 



police officer positions were still much below their 
corresponding population ratios in almost all states — . 

^^particularly, in the South. State police departments, 
reported the smallest minority representation as 
coippared to city oi* county agencies. Moreover, 

' minority officers as' well as minority nonswom em- 
ployees were found to .jbe highly concentrated in the ^ 
lower-levet positions of their respective job ladders. 
The outlook we have projected — assun>ing a contin- 
uation of 1974 personnel turnover experience — is for 
a gradual further growth in the percentage of minor- 
ity group members among police personnel. How- 
ever, the, pcoportidn for minority- group cmptoyeesv 
will still remain substantially beldw ''population ] 

. parity" by 1985. 

Our assessment of employment of wpnrlen in police 
offi cer positions confirms earlier fmdings on the ven^ 
limited utilizatioii of women in line police officer 
positions. Their overall share of all police officer 
positions was found to be about three percent. 
Ho>yever; even this small number of women officers 
was found to be disproportionately assigned to 
''wom.en type" duties, rather th£m in line patrol or 
. investigatiye functions. The projection- of future em- 
ploy men t trends, based on 1974 turnover experience, 
suggest^ pniy a limited'growth in the ratio of wgmen 
; among police officers, to aboiit 3.5 percent^ 1985--: 

, in the abseifce pf any msyof changes in polid^ agency.^ 
recruitment and utilization practices. 
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CHAPTER V. EDUCATION FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT OCCUPATIONS 



A ^ Introduction 



- .As with many other issues in law enforcement, 
coUege^ education f6r police can be traced to Sir 
!J>y;Robert commissioner of the Metropol- 

itan Police Departnrient of London. Peel proposed 
that police offic ers should be recruited & om the 
^-^ lower class^and from noncommissioned army offi- 
; cei^: He argued that, since the police function is so 
: cniqi£d t6 ^iety, there shouW not be any suggestion 
bf the upiper classes the- lower-classes;^ 

1 Since the^ lower d was universely Jacking in 
S coUe^^^^ London in 1849, the world's first 

l^^iSunicipal^^^^^^^i^^ departrrient excluded college-edii- 
xated^pcre^ suc- 
v ceeded iri freeing the polide dep ovprt 
S iiip^^ he also established policing 

fi; by, implication, an 

f (>2x;uipat^ 

^^^^ i; ^ be draWn from , 

S tihis:^K^^^ principle of 

;jcbntrol of policing by the lower class> . a dual-entry 
v ^ system p^ of the .army might well have 

#ft been ^ instituted. Moreover; the circumstances that 
■ 1^^^ to PeePs decision w§re very^fflFerent from those 
;;bf:t64 same reason mat Peel pressed for 

&|lbM^^ police— to assure even- 
ly |ji£tf^ today's reformers^areiargu- 
pling necessary. They cohtend 
lllthatj^^^ has ppwn in sophistication and complex- 
lllli^fiand^v^ highly educate^ 

researchers nor among police 
Sl^ cfuefs is there agreement as to the effect of educaUo^ 
|ilon^|wf(^^ of. chiefs (40 



IBpercent) personheTare 
lii si^enorj^^ ■ personnel overall. OTt a 

AUU^t- tiiHb<» that thAiYk 




^^l/^ucato^^ That the age and educaUon 



f levelf of the^ is highly related to his or her 



appraisal of college and^noncollege personnel sug- 
gests that personal expferience is more influential^ " 
than objective observation in determining Jt^he re^^^V^ 
spondents*^ opinions. The diflfererices in the ratings 
by performance dimensions and by siM of 
are in the predictable* duections- CoUege pei^ 
do* best on dimensions associated with academic ,^ 
ability and with the peace-keeping furictipn^^ 
*are leiast differcndated from noncdUege>pereonnel in 
dimensions that distinguish accepta^ 
ceptaWe perfbnnance.' Chiefs in large agencies aj^ 
most likely to rate college personnel as supenor^to ;, 
honcollege personnel. s i : # 

There are two insoor arguments in favor of higfe 
education. The fu^t is IhM^ 
police occupations under" consid^ 
high levels of sbphisticatiph fbi^A^ 
may 1>e' highlj^ relevant T^ 
educated perebmiel perfom r ' j j: 

* With^ reispect tb^the j^itr^ job, the NM^ii 
job analysis indfcates jthat there is no task; that^^ 
typically perfbfmed at this level for wh^ 

work is either ••required" or "higWy dejor^e:'' In ; 
one respect this result is^ ta W eJipe^ 

* percent of all su^rn incunrt«nts have: 1^ 
years of xoUege '^^ucatibh. At lea^ 

pre^nt standards, it is clear that cpUejge educat^ 
hoif -^lequifc^ 

the complexity^ of the Tpqlice job ;are; reporting theif| 
: perceptions what is, rfe j^^ 

rather than what the adminis of a^ depart^lalt^J; 
■ may ' require' or emphasize. . ,' . ; ^ v;,^ ; *; . 
" The second justification for prbmbtii^; 

cafioh : is based OT 

anpe of college personnel is supenofltb tHiatiof^^^ 
\;persorinel. College-educated personnel aie Jhypofte^^ 

^d tb^pbssess^ 

;that are releyiaiit to ; 
^^naiizi^tion ^ of rele^^t4\^alues seltcm^ 

unders^ 

cultural 'diflfererices. ; 
It must bie cbncluded that evidence tl^ a^ 
' demonstrates that coUege graduates p^ 
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. does not now exist. Of the several studies reviewed, 
•V : jjjjout half identify some difference in the perform- 
; anc« of the two groups in the expected direction. 
The ot report ho difference?^ performance 

Jj^tween the two groups. • . » ' 

That the conrelation between education and per- 
formance has not been ^nclUsivply demonstrated^ 
may imply that a relationship does not exist. Several 

; aspects of studies to date', however,: render their 

' -findings inconclusive. The studies do not distihgOish 
among the durations or qualities of tbe college 

^- V experiences. Ther6 are considerable difificultieis assO- 
elated with the measuring of performance dinien- 
V sJons. 'This is especially true of the dimensions 

V. alleged to be associated with'higher education. 

The police chiefs surveyed are also divided on the 
i' question of Whether the performance of ^oUege 

personnel is betterthan that of noncollege personneli 
S& Only 40 piitent of the chiefs suWeyed Jeel that 
c;: .,coUege personnel ar^ better performers ''overall/' 
^^is^ - Higher perC^ rated college personnel as supe- 
Iv rior; with respect to ''handling paperwork," "achiev- 

irig pro^motions,'' ''pealing ^with juyeriiles^^ and 
p^i; *;^dealing wU^^ / \ 

|¥?X^ :: l>espit6 the absence of conclusive evidence of the 
||;^ effect or is ndnethpless 

II?: reaisbnable for*" departments to pursue the policy -of 
St^^^enlfiouraging highe^^ among their personnel/, 

i& T^ie p^ school graduates who wish 

1 to^cbntihi^^^ education is increasing. If. police 
© departo at the high ^chool 5i;vel they will 

i V - Be chTOsing ^ pool of candidates each 

^ ^ yNp£&-. It is also argued that this pool is , becoming less 
i ; qualified each year. With the general ayailability of 
i ;;./ publicly supported, education, the di^cisron to attend 
• ^doUege becomes onie^ that*' is niore often based on 
/ ability and motivation/ the, more college-edu- 

cated line personnel there are jn a department, the 
||v :* larger ^the 'pool of college-educated personnel from 
p; -which to choose investigators; supervisors, and man- 
py^agers; .-• • ■ ' " ■ " ' 

p5|i It docs not follow, however, that college education 
^t shbuld tie established, as an entrance requirement in 
^i^aU police deparl^iients.^^U that such a 

piiistandarcl would have the effect of cutting dpwp^on 
|i|S!the peiwntaige o^ members^ of minority groujpjpvho 
fe^^^^ w^ work. Unless, it can: bt 

ilrTy shbwn tJ^ be dealt with, other 

11^ 'methods of inctcasi percentage of college- 

educated personnel, such as special, recruitment pr 
|ii/;.the;encoui^ education, should 

be pursued.- \ . ' - 



»ff . ..■..« 
Relatively little information .exists with which to 
evaluate, the heed for higher education among detec- 
tiveSi supervisors, and managers. Tl^ie results of a 
job analysis indicate that there are at le&at some 
tasks for which college courses are either neededvor 
highly desirabici lliis .is especially pronounced in the 
case of mid- and top-level ipanagers. Fourteen of the 
32 tasks performed by administrators are rated as 
requiring some college background. ^ / . 



B. Assessment of Current Levels 
of Educational Attainment 



i/ Df 



The levels of educational attainmeny of law en- 
forcement personnel vary considerably, by region of 
'the country. The two Westem^gions have consid- 
erably higher leyels of education than do the regions 
in the rest of the country. That the East South 
Central region, which is relatively rural, has the 
lowest overaU'aggregate educational attelnihent sug- 
gests that rural areas are less likely tq .attract college ; 
educated persoijneL But the. Mountain regio^^ 
ranked second in aU nieasures of educational , a^^ 
ment, is also rural. The Mid-AtlahUc ;st^^ 
York, New Jersey^ and jConi^ecticup, which are! 
among the most urbanized in the country, ranked 
relatively low. ' \^ ' , 

Some evidence suggests that state' policies are 
influential in affSecting the education levels of inqmn- 
bents. States with relatively high percentages of 
students"ii!^j;{|D^^ rjchools haVe hij^i per<^ 

centages ofraw enforcement officers >yitH college 
training. ..." - 



C.. Comparison of Current Educatipnar . : 

Attainment VVith Desired Standards 

■ ■ • * . ,> , ■ ' ... 

The discussion of the relevance of educatioii to 
police-occupations,-earIier ift-this. chapter, was-nec^^ 
essarily. inconclusive. Na,tional comrnissions'j police . 
professional organizations, and other advocates; o^^ 
change and improvement in law enforcement have 
been eloquent advocates of higher education , for 
:5olice. They have argued that the job is so coipplex 
. ^d sensitive that the. bfest possible 
Hired, arid the slciUs, knowledge, and perso 
ties associated with higher educatioh make college-, 
educated individuals bettef qualified ■ than others to 
do the job: Unfortunately? none oif the evjduaUye 
research completed to date has succeeded, in conclu-; 
sively demonstrating that more higWy educated 
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P^"' cers perfbnn mpre effectively. Although the iNfational 
S^f^^Manpovyer Survey haS adduced considerable evi- 
^; \ dence of support among police chiefs and sheriff^ for 
V . measures to increase the^education levels of person- 
^ ; is by. nowmeans a 

; ■ /consensus among .them that sworn personnel need * 
- .college iducjitions or eyen that college-educated 
officers perfonn. more effectively than those with no 

college. ■ -^^j,/ \ . - .. , 

S ' Advocates of higher education go on td argue- that 
> l the'e^ncourag^riiaff^f 

Vr- incumbents is sUpportable not only onnhe ;^6unds 
tv that 'it niakes for better patrolmen in departments|^ 
f^ '^H they ar^ presently constituted, but also thai college 
l^i: ' education is a prerequisite for service in agendes 
that intend in the ^future to depend more hi^y W 
t::/:''t^ and motivations of the individ- 

iial'luther than on paramilitary discipline to accom- 
|S plish agency ^ > - 

fci ; the" purpose of th^ >ed^^ is to compare the 
ll^v" : educational attainmeril of incumbents with standards 
|»|f- that have been proposed as necessary, for the im- 
proyeirne develpprhent of police, service. None 
ip v oiF the standards p^ proven by 

|piluse ; of criterioJn validation research to be 

* riec^^^ perfonnance in all depart- * 

, ,_ , m^ the country.'^ They should be cpnsid- 

llJ ered as ; suggestive rather- than absolute and as 
Ill^f/Jsusteptible to m in the light of such 

; competing -claims as equal opportunity ^imploymenl* 
H or the heed to ekpehd limited funds for other goals. 
I- V' The first two standards to be considered concern 
fei;:* thQv educaU of line, personnel. The first 

> ^standard, which represents the practice of the 33 _ 
|ir: V States that impose selection standards on sworn 
p- / 'personnel hired within the stale, is^that all hew hires^ 
|C> sh^^^ at least , a high schboi diploma at H)e 

I; : i time of entry i The second standard, .wjiich goes 
somewtet fii-st, is that recruit!; should" 

teg; have completed iat^i college. ;This. 

fet :^ s tandard has been propounded by the two national 
^'^i* advisory commissions; and is supported by the argu: 
^ mentsin favdr of increasicd levels of fiigher education * 
J^that a^^^^^ in Section A of this, chapter. 

|ill5i^:The-'rem ; i^o standards concern the educar 
B|fy:i6nal attainment of personnel a^ove the- line patroL 
WleveLTlie^^^ propounded by 

i|thetPtesident*s on. Law Enforcement 

^Iftii^d tte Adnriinistratibn of Justice, is that personnel 
pllabbVe th^^^^^ officer- should have higher 

|*^Hey(els <^ than patrol officers. 

ji|Me-fou^^ '^^1 of chief 
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posed that new chief executives of small departments 
(fewer than 75* employees)^should h^^ least an 
associate degree," and execiitives^^ , • 

ments (75 or more employees) should be, graduates 
of four-year colleges: • . . 

I. The hi^h .school diploma a^^ the minimum ^ 
education level at ^^rry.^That recruits shoyld have at . 
least completed high school at entry is a standard 
that is neaiiy universally accepted. As of January 
1971, all of the 33 states with standards and tratning > 
commissions- that-had-established any selection 
standards aX.all had .specified that neW recruits ; ■ 
should posses^ at least a high^chobl diploma. ^ 

It has been suggested that thet standards appropri- • 
ate to large agencies are not necessary., for small 
agencies, since p61icing/in most small ^d rural ' : 
jurisdictions is more routine and less complex than it 
is in urban areas. But it has also been airgued that,.. ^ 
since small agencies are less specialized, every 
•offi9er has to be able .to.p^Trfonn virtually»s,all policy 
'functions (including felony investigations)^ In -the^^^ 
task analysis of the. line, patrol' function in ninf^^j. 
departments, Rosenfeld and Thornton ' found that, : 
although the percentage- of Ume spent y pn various 
tasks, varies by size-of jurisdiction;, virtu^y ,th»^;^ 
tasks' are perforiiied by mcumbents in all the Jiirisdic- ; 
tiohs covered.'* , ' . V r ; 

''Future research, such as that' encouraged by tne . 
regulations of the Equal Em pioymenf Opportunity. . , 
Coordinating Council, may. provide the information 
requirejd to' evaluate the educational needs of differ- 
.ent departments." But in lieu of substantial' evidence, ;, 
it iss^ r^sphal^h^^ .high school * 

standard ili^t state Jhaye equally; .• 

to'snrtall and large afeencies. ; • ' , • " \ - 

Most agencies have, an ehtrance requi|iement of a . 
high schoof liploma or higher. Eighty-seven ;^percent - 
of ajrpolice 'and 84 percent of all sheiiffs agencies . 
have such a requirement. (See Table'V-l.) Wei^ting; 
to. compensate for the fact that, a disproi>6rti6nately . 
high number of small agencies are included in the 
sample in relation to their overall ernploy^ 
than 92 percent of all swpmi^ enforcement person- : 
nel are in agencies with an entrance requirement of . , 
, high school or above. ^ ^ . ' 

Large agencies are consjdenably' more likely than 
small agencies to have at least a hi^ school diploma . 
entrance requirement: Only 3 percent of all' agencies 
. with 400 or more employees do not require high-: 
school graduatjoTM: while 44 percent of agencies with 
fewer th^ 150 employees do not have.a high fbhool ; 
c diploma entrance standard- (Table Y-|i)' It may,. 
-therefore, surmised that most incumbents- who 
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. TABLEV-1 ; ' 
Current Minimum. Education^ ^ "Sworn Enfiyrcement Penqnnel 
: at Entry, by Size and Type of Agency, 1975 ' . . 



police Agencies' 



Sheriffs Agencies 



Minimum 
Etiucatifmal Level 



All Police 
Agencies 
(n-2659) 



Fewer 
Than 130 
Employees 
(n-2392) 



, i 50-399 
E.nployees 
(n-J30) 



400 or 
More 
Employees 
(n-97) 



All 
SherifTs 
Agencies 
(n«530) 



. Fewer 
Than 130 
Employees 
,(n"487)k 



' 150-399 
Employees 
(n-4J) 



. 400 or 
More 
Employees 
(n«22) 



responses ^•1-— 100.0%^ 

No minimum requirements — 1^-2 

Less than high school diploma 2. 1 

High school d iploma 81.3* 

One year of collegie 

Two or (hree years of college 3.3 

Bachelor's .degree ^j.^.^^ 0-3 



100.0% 
12.2 

2.0 
80.9 

1.9 

2.9 

0.2 - 



1.00.0% 100.0% 1(30.0% 100.0% . 100.0% 



1.3 
3.9 
82.0 
2.0 
10.0 
0.7 



1.0 

2.1 
88.7. 

1.0 
^ l.lr 

-0- 



13.1 
2.7 
81.8 
' 1.1 
. 0,9 
0.4 



. 14.4 
2.5 
81.5 
.d.6 
1.0 
-0- 



2,4 
4.9 
82.9 
4.0 
-0- 
4.9. 



100.0% 

4.5 
' 4.5 
86.4 

4.5 



' Note: Detail may not add (o toials due »o rounding. 

t; have entered police work recently without having.,. 
; : graduated from high school are associated with small 
' -agencies: ' 
■ ' Despite the Outstanding growth jn the overall 
5| f levels att?iinment, the growth in the 

' percentage of officers with at least a high 

i-ivschooi diploma Almost 90 percent of 

fcC(£»U: cujrent least a high school 

1^ : dii^orna. ciase, as table vV--2 sihows, 

If : thaFthe more tenune an oSFicer has, the less likely he 
I ^oi: ^^uated from high.schooh^It is 

lifi^eitjjf^ to note that- among new hire^ 

ttfdtiringHhe most recent period the Census survey 
■ISdataih^^^ that fullv 9 percent had hot graduated 
I M time they were hired. It 

. appears that persons who are not high school gradu- 
p ate?! have been hired recently at a relatively high 
rate/ .. 

'. - -..^ . , .■ * 

;* * • O having an entrance requirement 

; : of a diploma pr highei* account for 92 

: pe personnel. But small agencies 

; are considerably' less likely to have a high school 



; • , TABLE V-2 ■■ ■ 

Percentdge^of Sworn; Law' l^nforcement Offi(^^^^ 
With Less Than a High School Diploma in 1974 by 
; Year of Entry 

^ •. ■ .Percentage of Sworn Personnel 

'~ ■ Period of Entry " ' ' With Kess Than A* High SchcolV 

; " ■ Diploma ■ 



• All Incumbents ^> , 

:fl97()-1974_t-— .1..— 

fcl965-l969_._ - — ^ 

f; 195^ and earlier 



10.6 
7.8 
8.4 
.10:4 
19.3 



fr^pr V Source:. U.S. Bureau of the Census." Criminal Justice Employee Characteristics 
i§|:fesurvey (1974). . -" 



diploma entrance requirement than are large agen- 
cies. Furthermore, it appears that these small agen- 
cies are hiring non-high school graduate applicants at 
a high rate. 

2. Some college, attainment as. an entry Aevel 
standard for sworn /yerj^wn^/r^Bbth the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcsment and the Adminis- , 

J tration of Justice and the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Criminal Justice JStandards^^^^ 

■ Peterson Cpmifiission) 'have recommended that coi- - 
lege work be a selection standard for new recruits. 
The' President's Commission, which published Jts-' 
report in 1967, Suggested a gradual approach: - a^ 
departnients-shoiild immediately establish the stanch 
ard Jhat the applicant be a high school graduate wHo " 
has demonstr^^^ an ability to do college work, and . 
as spon as possible, the entry* standard should be 
two yeafs of college for the patrol oflRcer;? 

the Peterson Commission Repbrt, pubiished in 
1973i recommended an ev^ higher, level of ediick- 
tiorial attainment and suggested an explicit time 

' schedule. It said that all agencies should iminediately ^ 
require the completion of one year of coUege fo^^^^ 
new entrants, and by 1975, -Jwo^yei^^^^^^^ 
education should be required for all entrantis, three 
years by 1978, and a 'oachelor's\degree by 198^ 
purposes of this discussion, the entrance standard- 
proposed by the Peterson Commission is considered 

' to: be "at least one yeair of coUe^ at^^e J 

' that is ^ the standard- tiie C\)nrimission proiX)sed for ^ 
1974, the most redent year^ for which the Census « 
Survey has information on the education level of— 
personnel at entry. ' ' ' V 

Overall, a very small percentage pf agencies have 
entny-leveV education standards above tlie high 
schboLlevel. Onl^ 5 percent of all police, agericiesk 
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surveyed and 2 percent of all sh^priffs agencies have 
such a stahdard,:craple V-K^ There- is ^^^^^re 
-^believe that there has-been little; if any / intreasc 
since J972 \in the percentage of agencies requiring 
that educational attainment at;^^entry be above the 
high school level. ^ „ / ; - \ ■ 

TJiife lack 6f an ' appreciable trehd toward the 
adoption of higher education standards by law. en- 
forcemient agencies may be, in jiart.^xjplained; by- 




levels of tn»servic€' edy Rational upgrading and the 
nutrition of p^sonnel with" relatively low levels of j,^ 
education, is^ causing the>impressive>^growth rate. ' 
Although relatively, fpw departments have a higher-' ■ 
education entrance requirenient, it may be concluded 
•that the, spirit, if hoi^^the l^tt^r, bf the Peterson 
Commission's-' rfecomntendjatton is'bein^ met with 
ipcrbasing frequpncy abound the country; 
3.Wgher^ education reciuirerfients'for ffianagement 



structural nudities that-make it difficult to increase * and supervisory^ personnel: 
the education standards. For example, in jurisdicv sion conduces. that-^anag^ apd supemisbrs have 
ticJn^ in which civil service connmissiohs establisli\, more pressing need^lfor Wgher* eduction than do. 



entrance rcquirenients; the chief executiVe^ is power- 
less^o say -what the education standard Aviil b?. A 

.recent 'Suhrey^y the I^^^^ Association ^©f I 

CWefs of Police Indic^tes^ that 81 pefpent of alf police \ 
agencies are under civil service restrictions.® An-^ 
other factor that may disuade agencies from increag.-^^ 
ing educational standards at entry is the fear that 
college-level standards mig^ eliminate a dispropor- 
tionate nuniber -of otherwise qualified black appli- 
cants. . ' ' \ ' 

Despite the fact that there is little movement 
tQward higher education standards, a sizable minority,^ 

• of the. chief executives of tailrge agencies supj)orts an*^ 
ehtrance requiremeht 1^^^ than a hijgh school ; 
diploma. Forty-one percent of police chiefs in agen- 
cies '^serving jurisdictions of 17,060 or more and -31 
I)erc<int bf sheriffs^^^^^^^ VO 

' employees favor requiring somie college for entrance. " 

, Moreover, ^20 percent of the police chiefs *acndv25 
jxsrcent^of Ihe ^heriffs anticipate the /minimuni edu- 

vciatibn standard in their a^encier^^ rise within tjhe 

, iiext two years. Given the trend in the last two 
years, it is very unlikely that such a large percentage 
of agencies will actually raise_their educational en^ 
trance requirenients, but the fact that incumbent 

/chief executives are contemplating such a change ' 
indi(^es a fair level of support, - 
: Although less than 7 percent of all law enforce- 
ment agencies have a higher-education entrance <- 

-requirement, an increasing percentage of ofRcens^ 

r hired within the lalt several years liad completed at 

--least - Oiie yiear of college at entry.' Of entrants; 
between 1970 and 1974 covered in the Census 

VSurVey, 39 percent ^^h^ completed at least one year 
of cpUege at ehtinf . O^^^ in the 

; 1965-69 period had completed some College work at 

:::"entry.","'. " ■ - - 

^^^^ growth in the educational attainment 

•^^oHaw, enforcement personnel over the lasjt five years 
. is; striking^ The percentage of new Wres with college 
. degrees, along. vC^th the cbmbmed efffects of high 



line personfiel This conclusion rcists' on the proposi- 
tion that theiPsuperVisory, man^^riaJ,^ and planning^ 
,roles«re nu)i:e complex than those undertakdfat^the 



line level, and sjerviCc/ as. a patrolman 
adeiquately*prepare one to be a^ supervisor ^f^rf^- l 
^ager. The Commission argues ;t]^t these roles requir^ 
a college education by analogy to similar positions in ' 
other fieldsi ' " ^ r ■ < ^ ; 

^- ; . \ ' ^ ' . - .,\ ^---.'<^v 

* The operation an^Tftianagement of a large ■ : . 
police f6rce..is*as complex as administering t y ' 
a business of comparable resourcfeS 'and , . 
- reqaires;cpniparable skSUs. With fe 
tions, the, completion, o]f^ft)ur years at a , 
college 6r"ihiiv€srsity is a minimum r6quire^ 
: meht for Xo^ adrfikiistrative and staff posi- ■ ^ 
tioris in other branches of goventment. No^ ^/.v 
. , . . less should be' denmnded_t)f .|ulministratiye^^ 

and supervisory personnel m our Police^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
* departntent. : ^ -i * - 

The. task analysis study undertaken »by 'tte NMS 
also concludes IJiat there are several tasks perform^d^ ^ 
By supervisQfs- and managers (incliidir^jj, supervising 
and procedural planning) for which college educatfo 
is either neCessary- or hiighly ,<iesirable. By contrasit, 
.the task analysis does not ideft^ any -line patroK^^ 
'task that requires a college education for successful ^ 
• completion. Furthermore,, a lai:ger percentage ofJ^ 
ipolice chief executives surveyed by tfiis project fett . 
that there should be a coUcge requireriteqt f^^ 
supervisors ^53* percent) than felt: the /need .for 
college- requirement fon line^perspnnel (40 
* Although the President^jConim%ion-^ 
Mended that a'baccalaureSte be the evcmtlud^stsoiidr 
ard for supeivisOrs arid managei^, it^recognia^ 
the educational atteiilmCnt of these personiiel vwouldl 
have io be iric^ased gradually. For Jthej)uiposeJof^ 
evaluating tiie cunrent status of progress t(Wiunij^ j^^^ 
Commissioii's goal, this discussion cbnceAti^esjoi^ 
the recommendation that the educaGoiial aUainmeiH^ 
of supervisors and managers should b^. hi^er>thM^ 
the attainment of line personnel ' ■'.":''Kr- 



- Although larger propordons of supervisors than of 
line patrolmen have attended and graduated from 
college, the same is not true of managers. Almost 60 
percent ofiall supervisors have completed at least 
one year of college, and 1^ percent have graduated 
with baccalaureate degrees. The proportions for line 
patrol officers are 47 and 7 percent, respectively. A ^ 
larger proportion of managers have completed col- 
lege (11 percent) than have patrolmen, but fewer 
managers, have attended college (42 to 47 percent). It 
should be noted that neither group is anywhere near 
the eventual goal of 100 percent four-year college 
graduates. 

There are several probable reasons for the rela- 
tively low levels of educational attainment for man- 
agers. Managers have somewhat longer lengths of. 
peryice than do supervisors and, as a group, entered 
police work with relatively lower education levels. 
.Moreover, managers are disproportionately repre- 
sented in smaller agencies, so it is likely that they 
reflect the lower education levels characteristic of 
smaller agencies. 

Since the National Manpower Survey job analysis 
suggest^ that highrr education is especially relevant 
to the mid-level manager, it is unifortunate that such 
relatively smaller percentages of managers have 
attended and graduated from college/ The situation is 
particularly acute since the officers below them are 
on average bettef educated than they are, and since 
managers constitute the group from which future 
police chiefs have historically been chosen. 
' 4. College degree,, requirements for chief execu- 
tives. The Police Chief Executive Committee recom- 
mended that a baccalaureate requirement should be 
immediately established , for . future ' police chiefs in 
agencies with 75 or more employees and that the 
completion of two years of college should be the 
•minimum standard for smaller agencies.*^ By 1982, 
four years of higher education should be the mini- 
mum standard for all agencies. Except fop^ the 
separate provision for small agencies, this standard 
mirrors the recommendation of the 1967 President's 
Commission concerning police chiefs. . 

As could be expect^, the educational attainment 
of incumben<^lice chiefs and sheriffs is somewhat 
lower on average th^ the ''Police Chief Executiv.e 
Ref^^ recommends. Only 34 percent of all chiefs of 
' agwicies'with 75 or more employees have at least .a 
bachelor's degree. This percentage varies Ibn^^ewhat v 

• by the siie of the agency. Forty-threfe percent of 

• executives in agencies V5/ith 4()0 or more employees 

- have graduated from a four-year college, while only 
30 percent of the chiefs of smaller agencies (75 to ; 



399) are college graduates. Among agencies with 
fewer than 75 employees, 39 percent of the chiefs 
have completed two years of college, and only 13 
percent are college graduates. 
Police chiefs as an occupational group are on the 
. low end of tJie educational generation gap that is 
discussed above with relation to managers. They 
entered police work an average of 22 years ago and, 
therefore, entered with others whose educational 
attainment at entry was considerably lower than the 
attainment at entry of recent hires. u 

There are, nonetheless, several encouraging signs 
that the education level of chief executives can be 
expected to increase considerably in the near future. 
The educational level of new^entrants has been 
increasing steadily over the last 14 years-. Therefore,, 
as time passes, the education levels of those with 
sufficient tenure to be . considered for chief will 
increase. Also, chiefs as a group have education 
rflevels/that are higher than other managers. Since 
chiefs also have longer tenure on average than 
manage* s as a whole, it can be hypothesized that 
""personnel with relatively high levels of educational 
attainment are promoted to chief in higher numbers 
than other managers. Since a large .majority (76- 
percent) of the supervisors of chiefs agree that 
college, education should be a prerequisite for ap- 
pointment to chief, it can be assumed that the 
tendency to select college-:educated chiefs will con- 
tinue and possibly increase in the near future. 

D. Projections of Educational 
. Attainment in 1 980 and 1 985 

The past decade" and a half has seen a i^pid 
upgrading of the educational attainment of the na-^ 
tion's 'sworn law enforcemem officers. In; 1%0, 
nearly 4 out of every .10 officers had not completed 
high schooh and only 2 out of 10 had completed at 
least one year of college. By 1974, only I in .10 
officers had not completed, high school, and nearly 
half (46 percent) of all the officers in the country had 
completed a year or more of college studies. This 
^ change in the education levels « f sworn law enforce- 
ment officers is characterized earlier in this chapter 
as de facto progress toward realization of the goal of 
educational upgrading so consistently articulated 
over the past decade by national commissions and 
others who have considered the question. Although 
requirements for higher education- as a condition of 
entry into sworn status have been implemented by 
no states and few individual agencies, the ihcreatse in 
college attainment has nevertheless proceeded with 



„ extraordinary rapidity. The issue addressed in this will enter service between 1975 and 1^5 are divided 

section is the outlook for farther upjjxaiding if the into two cohorts: 1975-«0 and 1981-85. ' 

trends of the past decade or so continue. projections of educational attainment for those 

' Table V~3 presents the key results of the NMS ^^o entered service during 1974 or before are 

projections of the educational attainment of ^ sworn derived from two types of information. The first is a 

law enforcement officers in 1980 and 1985, together estimates of the rates at which oflRcers are 

with the actual situation in 1974. Tfie most striking likely to leave service in the years l975-8()tand 1981- 

finding is that, by 1985, better than three out of §5 xhese rates are estimated separately for each 

every four sworn officers nationwide can be ex- cohort, depending on the average age of each in 1974 

pected to have completed at least one year of |9go (assuming each officer in each cohort was 

college. Nearly 2 but of every 10 officers should be 22 years old at entry), based on independently 

college graduates, and fewer than 5 percent should projected attrition rates. These estimates provide a 

be high ^^chool dropouts. basis Tor projecting the number of officers in each 

Although the avail^le data do not permit disaggre- cohort who will still be in service in 1980 and 1985. 

gation of these projections by area of the country or. ^econd type of information required for pro- 

agency type or size, if anythmg .ike the patterns that educational attainment of each cohort 

existed m 1974 persist, it seems; reasonable , to -j^ distribution of attainment for each cohort in 

suppose that^in the larger^encies m urban areas - ,985. These distributions are derived by 

virtually every officer m 1985 will have completed a the rates of in-service educa- 

year or more of college. . h h tional gains likely to be realized by each cohort on 

bn^f descnp^ion of the projection method used ^^^.^ ^ J ^^^^ in-uervicc gains actuaUy 

to develop the above results follows: ^ - - a u a- ^ Ur^.t. «r^«r tr. \cy7A vi^r 

The ba^ic information available for the projections experienced by precedmgxohorts pnor to m For 

. ^ • . , . ' c \^ cr ^ ' examp e, the 1970-74 cohort is projected to realize 

IS the educational attainment of sworn officers in ^ ' . . . .. ^^^^107^ sn of tK^ 

tr^A J *L * ^1 r ^ ^ t in-service gains dunng the penod 1975-80 at the 

974 and at the time they entered law enforcement ^ ° ^ ^ 'l^^^^r^^A u., tu^ iqa^ 

m.- ■ r f ^ ,u TT c u..r«o.. same annual rates as'were expenenced by the 1965- 

agencies. This information, from the U.S: Bureau of . ' ^ « .1, „«or.o iqat -74 tk^ 107^74 

L n - I ifV7>i- p ' ^4- *u nu ^^^f^^.. 69 cohort dunng the years 15/67-74. .1 he 1W0-/4 

the Census Special 1974 Survey of the Charactens- . ^, • a - ^r^r^ lofii «< or^ 

• r^i- I 1 T c„of^«, cohort s further gams dunng the penod. 1981-85 are 

ticsof Emptoyees o^^ then projected a? the annual rates achieved by the 

also availab^ by the year each officer entered^ the j^^^.^^ort during the years 196^-74. As the 

field. The data reveal a significant trend toward ^ .^^^^ gain realized by each cohort be. 

higher eve s of educational attainment at entry as ; . Tonx a r Juu tu^ o«« tvi^ 

,, ■ ■ ■ ^ A' f . ^Jr^^^t tween entry and 1974 decline with the age of the 

we l as greater in-seryice upgrading for more recent , . . . rr^r o 

. ^- T A ■ A i cohort in . 974, this projection. method provides for a 

entrants. The projection method is designed to liike . ;.. ^ i. . H..r;no 

, . /. A r I ■ ^ tapcnng-off of rates of in-service upgradmg dunng 

these trends into account by developing separate oc • .^r.A 

' r L r *L r I! ■ the 975-85 projection penod. ^ 

projections for each of the. following groups or / 

cohorts of sworn officers who entered service in or Given , the number of officers in each cohort 

before 1,97.4: those- who entered in 1970-74, 1965- remaining in service in 1980 and 1985, the projected 

69,1960-64, and prior to 1960. In addition, those who distributions of educational attainment in each of 

• ' TABLE- V-3 

Educational Attainment of All Swvrn Law Enforcement Personnel in 1974 and Projections to 1980 and 1985 

1974 . ■ 1980 . 1985 

YcarM>f Hducation . . ■ ■ 

Completed Number . . " Perce nl Number Percent Number Pereent 

Total - 1.- 498,857 100.0 597,000 100.0 637,000 100.0 

Sorless * - 13.794 2.8 13.566 2.3 11.793 - 1.8 

9^11 ' 38.845 7.8 28.370 4.7 . 17.015 2.7 

■ 12 ' ' • '214.777 43.0 177,031 .. 29,7 . 129.274 ,,.20.3 

I3J1V" " ' / . . .. 187.701 37.6 293.697 .49.2 360.376 56.6 

16ormorc.,---: - 43.740 .. 8.8 84.336 14.1 ' M8.442 I8.i^ 

Sublolal: ; ■ ' • ' ■ ' ' 

One year or more . 

ofcollege,...: 231.441 46.4 . 378.033 63.3 . 47C.8I8 75.2 

Sources: u!s Bureau of the Census. Critnin«l Justice Kmployee Characleri;tics Survey (1^74); US. Hiireau of the Census. Current Population Survey. ;> 



those years are used to calculate the number of 
- o£Bcers in each cohort at each level of attainment. 

Given independent projections by the NMS man- 
power group of the total number of sworn law 
enforcement officers in 1980, and the total number-of 
officers in service in 1974 who are likely still to be in 
sendee in 1980," the number of officers in the 1975- 
80 entering cohort is, by definition, the difference 
between the two projections. 

The distribution of educational attainment for the 
1975-80 cohort in 1980 is derived from two sets of 
estimates. The first of these is a projection of the 
distribiitjon of the attainment of the cohort at entry 
(assumed for purposes of the calculations to be in 
mid-1977). This projection is based upon an inde- 
pendent ;projection of the educational attainment of 
Jthe male civilian labor force between the ages of 20 
dnd 24 and the recent historical relationship between 
the rate of growth in the educational attainment of 
that segment of the labor force and the gains in 
attainment experienced by entering sworn officers. 
The rates, of in-service gains in educational attam- 
"ment are then projected for the cohort to be the 
same as those realized by the 1970-74 cohort during 
the years 1972-74. These procedures permit calcula- 
tioh df the^distribiition of educational attainment for 
\the 1975-80 cohort in 1980. The projections for this 
cohort's in-service gains to 1985 are then calculated 
by methods analogous to those used for the cohorts 
that were in service in 1974. 

Given, again, projections of total sworn officers in 
1985 and the number of ''survivors" in that year 
; from earlier cohorts, the number of officers in the 
? 1981-^5 entering cohort still in service in 1985 is 
given. The ^distribution of the educational attainment 
of th^ cohort in 1985 is calculated by methods 
analogous to those used for the 1975-80 cohort. 

Finally, the distributions of, educational attainm'ent 
for all the cohorts in 1980, anil 1985 are summed and 
.the resulting distributions for all officers in those 
years that Appear in Table y-3 are calculateci. 

E C^^nduibhs nnd Recommendations 

Traditionally, advocates of "professionalizing*' po- 
lice, work have emphasized the ;need f9r educated 
and highly, trained adniinistrarors. Although higher 
education has been perceived as useful for the line 
personnbK its primary value has been felt to be its 
ability to qualify its possessors for promotion to 
administrative responsibilities. 

In the last 15 years» however, the concept of 
police Vprofessionalizing** has been expanded to. 



include the line patrolman. Today, considerably 
more emphasis , is placed upon encouraging higher _ 
education for police officers than in the past. One 
reason for this was the political and social strife of 
the sbcties,^ which caused an.examination of the role 
of police in society that focused primarily on the role 
of the line patrol officer, and on the little-understood 
fact of the officer's true power and discretion. 

The considerable body of- prescriptive literature 
concerning the value of higher education for police 
occupations contends that college-educated person- 
nel cffer several advantages: 

e improved writing, reporting, and analytical skills 

e .less authoritarian bearing, which is related to 
better use of discretion and more comfortable 
relationships with juveniles arid other citizens; 

e an understanding of racial and cultural patterns 
and tolerance for cultural differences; and 

e improved skills relating to leadership and plan- 
ning. 

These contentions are hard to prove since they relate 
to qualities that^arc difficult to measure objectively 
in the context of police performance. 

This chapter considers several measures of the 
relationship between higher education and perfortn- 
ance. The results of the NMS job analysis, of 'the 
NMS survey of police chief executives, and of others- 
empirical research are i-e viewed. Some evidence 
suggests that education is related to performance in 
each of the dimensions cited *^^ye, other results 
indicate thai no oignificant relationship exists. In 
neither case are the data conclusive. In the case of 
occupations alove that of the line patrol officer, the 
NMS job analysis suggests that a college background 
is reievarit to some tasks. But the results actually, 
prove little. ^ . 

Regardless of the state of evidence on the need for 
and effectiveness of higher education, there has been 
a remarkable rate of growth in the educational 
attainment of sworn personnel. The proportion of 
sworn personnel with some "college education soared 
from 20 percent in 1960 to 32 percent in 1970 and to 
46 percent in 1974. The proportion of four-year 
college graduates among sworn personnel more than 
doubled between 1970 and 1974: from 4 perceiit in 
1970 to 9 percent in 1974. The 14.4 percent increase " 
in sworn personnel with spme college during the 
same four years wiis more than twice the increase in 
- the proportion of males in the labor force with some 
college (6.7 percent). .. ' 

The NMS projections indicate that this, trend will 
continue. By- 1985, three out of four of aH sworn 



personnel are likely to have attained one or more 
years of college, and 19 percent are expected to be 
graduates of four-year colleges. 

' S^vei^ factors have encouraged the growth in the 
educatiohal attainment of sworn personnel. There 
has been a general expansion of publicly supported 
higher education. The burgeoning of the community 
college system has made education more accessible. 
Community colleges, funding for vocational educa- 
tion, and LEAA grants-in-aid have fiiade poi>sible 
\ the development of criminal justice education pro-.r 
\grams. The Law Enforcement Educatioi^ Program 
(LEEP) and higher education and incentive program!?^ 
run by individual agencies have encouraged in-serv- 
ice personnel to pursue college education. 
1 Tliere is no way of knowing for sure to what 
extent external factors, such as the growth of public 
higher education, have encouraged the increase in 
college education among sworn personnel and lo 
what extent the trend has been encouraged by the 
actons of police departments themselves. Howeyer, 
it is clear from the NMS Executive Surveys that a 
coii^siderable number of police administrators are 
actively encouraging higher education for sworn 
personnel. Ninety-four percent of all responding 
police chiefs of agencies in jurisdictions of 17,0C0 or 
v^orelpeople believe that departments should encour- 
age continuing higher educations and 40 percent say 
. that tlie miniinum standard of education for entry 
should be oiie or more years of college. Large 
percentages of these agencies pursue active policies 
(adjusting work schedules,^68 percent; departmental 
subsidies for books and tuitions, 47 percent; and 
increased pay or accumulated college credits, 46 
j>ei:cent)\ designed to encourage continuing higher 
education- According to 50 percent of the executives, 
collegCreducated personnel are promoted more often 
than are high sphool graduates. 
^ Thai adiViinistrative support for higher education 
will cointiniie and grow "seems virtually certaTn. The 
NMS s^irveys show^that younger administrators and 
those |vith higher education are more likely than 
their O der and less educated colleagues to believe 
that coilejge g^duates make better officers. Since the 
number of personnel with college backgrounds is 
growin]5, and\ since, college-educated officers ate 
more lixely tolbe promoted, more and more admin- 
istiators can be expected to support higher education 
in th^ iure. \ 

These findings of the National Maiipower Survey ^ 
have several iijiplications for public policy. First, 
elaborate and expensive policies designed to acceler- 
ate the. rate of gro\yth in the number of college- 



educated line personnel will be hard to justify, 
assuming the continuation of current selection prac- " 
tices :^d of the Law Enforcement Education Pro- 
gram. Second, education for mid-level managers 
should be assigned a higher priority than it appears 
to have at present. Third, the change in the compo- 
sition of line personnel to include a large percentage 
of college-educated ofiicers potentially aGTords ad- . 
ministrators with a golden opportunity to adjust the 
*!:tnicture of the job in ways JLhat will increase the 
effectiveness of line patrol. Indeed, major adjust- 
ments are likely to be essential if the mOi:ale of a 
more highly educated force is to be sustained. 

Policy changes such as increases in the education 
standard at entry or increased financial incentives for 
continued educational upgrading do not appear to be. 
needed. The combined effects of new hirfes^witli high 
levels of education, educational upgrading of in- 
service personnel and the retirement of personnel 
with relatively low educational, attainment should be 
sufficient to effect the educatfonal upgrading of 
sworn personnel in rhost agencies. 

A strong case can be made for stressing higher 
education for mid-level managers and for chief exec- 
utives. The NMS job analysis indicates that the tasks 
associated with these occupations aire the most 
demanding and are those for which college education 
is widely believed to be either required or tiighly 
desirable. ^And, traditionally, this occupation has 
been manned by personnel with educational attain- 
ment that is on average superior to that of their linie 
a;rvJ suf lervisory subordinates. 

Several complementary methods could.be used to 
increase the educational attainment of managers. A 
V certain . percentage of LEEP funds could be ear- 
marked for . lieutenants, captains, and other man- 
agers. Management training programs, which often 
offer college credit, can be expanded. Departments 
could require higher- education for promotion to 
managerial positions. In departments where such 
requirements would^have discriminatory effects on^ 
minority personnel, arrangements could be made^to 
send/well-o^iialified minority officers to management 
training programs. 

If college-educated police - have certain qualities 
that are relevant to police work, then it follows that, 
with the expanded number of college graduates, 
police .administrators can restructure their organiza- 
tions to take advantage of these abilities. E:,iamples 
' include using such strategies as team policing and 
pro-active patrol that require the line patrolman to 
do more investigative work and to interact more with 
members of the community than is traditional. The 



civil^xiizatibn of routine tasks, such as controlling 
traffic and issuing paricin^ tickets* can also contribute 
to making the patrol. oflBccr's job more sophisticated 
by limiting the job to the more demanding tasks of 
crime, control and order maintenance. 

Despite the overall increase in the educational 
attainment of sworn oflBcers, many agencies— typi- 
cally those that are very small and are in states with 
iaise rural populations— 4ure unable to compete for 
the more educationally qualified personnel- Nine 
percent of the sworn pers(Jnnel wIk) entered police 
wor^ between 1970 and 1974 did not have a high 
school degree at entry. This figure is high considering 
that fewer. than 11 percent of all incumbents in 1974 
had liot completed high school. This available infor- 
mation sujggests that these officers are concentrated 
in the smallest departments in states with the most 
rural population^. Twenty-one percent of the agen- 
' cies serving jurisdictions with populations under^ 
17,000, but only 4 percent of laurger agencies, fail to 
require a high school diploma for entry* Two percent 
of the smaller agencies have entry-level standards of 
one or more years of college at entry. 

Several policies could be pursued to redress this . 
imbalance. State standards and training commissions 
could adopt and enforce a high school graduation 
entrance requirement. In some cases, standards and 
training commissions or state planning agencies may 
^wish to provide financial assistance to small agencies 
that cannot otherwise compete for qualified person- 
nel. The consolidation of 'small agencies that are 
unable to adequately meet their nianpower reqi^ 
menis.is another possible long-range solution. State 
planning agencies and LEAA regipr^ol ofiKces could 
encourage higher, educational attainment among in- 
cumbents of smaller agencie3 by giving these incum- 
bents priority standing for LEEP funding, or by 
allocating additional funds to LEEP-fiinded schools 
jthat are in proximity to sinall agencies- 
: * ;The data regarding the level of educational attain- 
ment of sworn ptirsonnel by state suggest that the 
distrit)ution of educational levels among the states is 
coirreiated somewhat with the education levels of the 
state populations as a whole, and with , the extent to 
which the state supports public higher education. 
-^Whatever the need for college-educated sworn per-r 
; spinnel is by state, it most likely doesn't , vary 
'i according to the education leyel of the general 
population within the stole . State governments and 
state planning agencies in states that have relatively 
low percentages of college-educated police and who 
see this as a problem could pursue statewide policies 



to encourage the recruitment and retention of collide, 
graduates. Also, LEEP program^ funds might be used 
to correct the imbsdances among states. 



NOTES AND RCIFKB^K 

1. Joseph McNaiiiara. '*Hislory of Higher Education for 
Police." Paper presented to National Symposium on Higher 
Education for Police, Kansas City, Missouri, October 9, 
1975. Processed. . 

2. In a few limited instances courts have accepted validation 
research that upholds the high school ediiication and two- 
year college criteria as job-rclatcd for the departments in 
which the research wais done. (Unfortunately, the NMS has 
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CHAPTER VI. TRAINING FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT OCCUPATIONS 

'A. introduction shouid be tjmphasized that the prescriptions reflect 

- the opinions of panels of experts, of incumbents, or 

The need for law enforcement training is generally incumbents' supervdsors. None of the proposed 
recognized. The recruit trainer is faced with the . standards has been demonsti^ by criterion-related 

awesome responsibilit: of transforming candidates validation to be sigraficanUy related to performance, 

wth little or.no background in police woric into m -j^^y should therefore be considered as suggestive 

, fledged oflBcers. There is a complex set of laws, legal ^ther than definitive;' " , ' ' 
procedures, and departmental policies to assimfl^. _^\±ntrf4^^ The Peterson Commission 
Thc^nut must lea^ of criminal C the President's Commission b^^ recommend 
and accident investigation art^ becbnie proficien: in eiitry-level training be umversal and that it be 
self-defense, weapons, first aid, and emergency driv- provided immediately upon entry. > The reasonable 
ing. He or she also has to learn how to deal with ^^^^ recommendation is verified by th(e job 
crisis situations and how to make efifective use of arialysisU^search undertaken by the NaUonal Man- 
discretion. The training of incumbents fof specialized ^^^^ Suryey. Fifty-four incumbent patrol officers 
functions and for supervisory and managerial roles is ^ere asked to rate the skill and knowledge require- 
no less complex a task. ^ ments for adeqiiate perfonnance in each of 66 areas 
From the opening, in 1895, of the Ne>y York ^levant to polipe work -the respondents rated 14 o^^ 
Police Department's School of Pistol Practice; until as requiring a high degree of skill or knowledge 
1960, law enforcement training could be character- upop)entry.2 Among these are criminal law, inves- 
ized as an activity in which only large departments tigaitive techniques; report writing, arid defensive 
Were deeply engaged.. For (he njost part it concen- tactics-aU areas in which the recruit can hardly be 
trated oh training for the legal and technical aspects \ expected to be proficien\ without tiiining. 
of the job. , I It is difficult to say in the abstract how! long 
In the last 15 years, significant developments have draining should be, as there is an ;pbvious ti:ade-oflf 
changed the character of law enforcement training/ between diiratioji arid intensity. The types of teach- 
The civil liberties and ciyil rights movements, unrest^ techniques, the talent of the instnictor, and the 
in th|? cities, the .nsing^crime rate, antiwar demonstra- ^jjj^y student dl aflfect , the length of time 
tions, and iSupreme Court decisions protecting the required to teach a giyen subject. For tins reason, 
rights of the accpsed have all emphasized the fact . many educators ddTme t^^ 
that the individual officer exercises considerable of performance objectives. The training required for 
discretion and responsibility. Many administrators 
and observers have come to feel that training and 
bther related personnel development strategies are 
the most efifective ways of influencing performance. 

: B; Comparison of Current Traimng 

^! This section: reviews the recommendations sug- 
In gested by the prescriptive literature and the informa- 
J^ tioA garnet by this project relative to the character- 
Si^isdcs ■ of ;des and compares these 

T^5^jpKSrcept^ on current training. It 
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a given skill l is that which enables the student to 
perforin the ^kill at a level defined as acceptable-^ 
the perfojrmaiice objective. The Peterson Conimis- 
sion recommends that 

. ..' every police training academy . . .. • 
defines specific courses according; to the 
pertbrmance objective of the course jauid . . 
specify Whiat the trainee must do to dem- 
. onstrate achievement of the performance 
objective!. ^ . 

.Both commissions conclude, howevei-, that 400 
hours of, formal classroom work is the minimum 
length of time required to train a recruit properly. ^ 
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The President's Commission concludes that small, 
rural departments often do not provide training, not 
because it is not needed, but because they can't 
afford it. **By and large this is a question of money. 
Training programs are expensive and they cannot be 
prpvided on a local basis for two or three oflBcers at 
a time/* L 

Ih its idiscusision of the jwitent of graining, the 
Peterson Commission describes six jgene!^ areas 
^requiring classroom training, inclusive of all training 
topics. The Commission's topics and their definitions 
are as follows: . 

• Introduction to the Criminal Justice System. 
An examination of the^ foundation and functions 
of the criminal justice system with specific 
attention to the role of the police in the system 
and government. ■ ^ : " . ^ ' - 

• Law. An introduction to the development,-ph{ ^, 
losophy, and types of law; criminal law; crimi- 
nal procedure and rules of evidence; discretion- 
ary justice; application of the U.S. Constitution; 
-court systems and procedures; and related civil 
law.. ) 

• Human Values' and Problems. VwhYxc service/ 
and noncriminal policing; cultural awareness/ 
changing role of the police; human behavior and 
conflict management; psychology as it relates to 
the police function; causes of crime and delin- 
quency; and police-public relatiqns. 

o Patrol and I nvestigdtjon Procedure. The fwnd^- 
mentals ^of ths^ patrol function including traffic, 
juvenile, and preliminary investigation; report- 
ing and communication; arrest and detention 
procedures; interviewing; criminal investigation 
and case preparation; equipment aiid facility 
. use; and other day-to-day responsibilities and 
duties. . 

• Police Proficiency. The philosophy of when to 
" use force and the appropriate determination of 

the degree necessary; armed and unarmed de- 
fense; crowd, riot, and ; icr control: physi- 
cal conditioning; emergci.^y medical services; 
and driving training. . • ' 

• Administration. Evaluation, examination, and 
counseling processes; departmental policies, 
rules, regulations, organization, and personnel 

. - procedures. ® . 

Table VI-l shows the results of the NMS job 
analysis regarding the levels of expertise required in 
each of several, areas, classified according to the 
Peterson Commission's taxonomy^ Although the top- 
ics_used in this project do not include all the subjects 



suggested by the Commission, the incumbents' re- 
sponses suggest that all df the topics require fonral 
training- . 

On the basis of a review of the curricula of five 
cities with model entry-level training programs, the 
Peterson Commission recommends that academy 
time be distributed in the following way: 

, . Percent 
Introduction to the Criminal Justice System — 8 

Law 

Human V^ues and Problems 22 ^ 

Patrol and lnvestigationProceduries 33 

Police Proficiency — 

Administration __C 9 

Total 100 

In commenting on the distribution oif vocational 
and academic topics in this curriculum, the Commis- 
sion concludes that: 

— - This recommended cumculum may seem 
heavily *vocatiorial. However, when it is 
applied to a minimum 400-hour program, it 
must be vocational to provide the employee 
with the essential basic skills necessary for 
field performance. As a program iricreases 
in length, and as more efficient learning 
methods are used, the program can intro- 
duce additional academic subjects. The vo- 
cational subjects must not b? reduced; 
complementary subjects can be added to 
these basic skills^ ^ 
Although formal classroom training is agreed to be 
necessary, most authorities now feel that supervised 
and structured on-the-job experience is also impor- 
tant. Structured field training, which consists of the 
short-term apprenticeship of a recruit, is perceived 
as a method of bridging the gap between the theory 
presented in the classroom and actual practice.on the 
street. Field traf ning is also considered to be one of 
the best ways to teach^ skills and procedures that 
have to be learned through practice in real or 
simulated situations. - . - 

That skills,and procedures of this, kind* constitute a 
major portion of wFiat has to be known is demon- 
stiiacrd by the results of the job analysis descril;>ed 
eariier in this chapter. One-hundred-and-fifty line 
incumbents from 30 law enforcement agencies >yere 
^ asked by the NMS to. specify where they learned 
each of 44 job tasks. Of the 28 tasks that are 
pNerformed by at least three-quarters of the respond- 
ents, only five are identified as having been learned 
primarily through formal classroom training. 
. Field training was determined to be a high priority 
by the NMS law enforcement training panel. The. 
panelists considered the field training program. to be 
an integral* part of the training currieuiaf|p|id 
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. TABLE Vl-1 . ' 

Mean Requirement Levels'" for Police Officer Knowledge Items by Training Topic Categories: 

Incumbents' Ratings 



I. Inuodoctioo to the Chmiiul 
r Justice Syiten 



Mean 
Rating 



FoUce Authority, 

Responsibility and Rights. 3.2 
Civil Rights and the 

'• Processing ot Complaints. 2.9 
EelatioDships among Criminal 

Justice System Agencies.— 2.7 
Police History, Role and 

Mission^ ^— — . : — 2.2 



0** ._.v-— — 



Mean 

. Rating, 

Laws of Evidence 3.1 

Criminal/Civil Laws 3.0 

Local Laws and Ordinances- 3.0 
Couitroom Procedures and 

Presentation of Testimony. 3.0 
' Criminal and Civil Legal 

Procedures ' . 2.9 

Motor Vehicle Law — _ ^ 2.9 

Laws and Procedures in 

Juvenile Cases..— 2.7 

Legal Issues and Trends in 

Criminal Law Enforcement 2.3 
Warrant and Subpoena 

Procedures- _ .— 2.3 



3. Human Values and Problemi Mean Rating 



Crisis Intervention — ^Dispute 

Settlement ...... — 2.9 

Community Needs and 

Resources 2.4 

Police — Community Helations 2.4 
Contemporary Social 

Problems 2.2 

Human Relations— Group 

Processes 2.2 

Juvenile Delinquency — 2.2 

Radical Groups and 

Dissidents 2.2 



' REQUIREMENT LEVIXS 

Tbe meant of respondents ^ings of the level of expertise required for each knowledge item. 
'5J4ilb knowledge required. 

1— .SUgbt. 

2— Moderate. 

3— High. . 
4~Exptfrt. 

" Source: NMS Job Analysis. 1975 . i; ■ 



concluded that it should be given ^trong managemerit 
support and should be SufBcienUy stnictured.\ 

Both the President's Commission jand the Pfeterson , ^ 
Commission strongly encourage the deyilopment of 
structured field training programs. " The Peterson 
Commission specifies that field training should in- 
clude: (1) a minimum of four months of training with 
a sworn coach, (2). rotatioJi of field assignments, (3) 
performance evaluation and feedback; and (4) addi- 
tional traihii^ at the academy after completion of 

basic training. 
The prescriptive literature also deals at some 



length with factors bearing on the quality of entry- 
level training, including instructor training and quali- 
ficatiohs, teaching methods and student-instructor 
ratios. Factors such as these arc considered in the 
NMS review of law enforcement academies. 

The data we have suggest that training is almost 
univereaily offered to 'recruits of all but the smallest 
agencies. One-hundred percent of all agencies sur- 
veyed with 400 or more emfrfoVees and % percent of 
all agencies with 25 ojvtriorgjemployees offer entry- 
level training. HowfeverV^^onljT^ percent of the 
agencies with fewer than 25 employees provide^ or 
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■A PmxtA aod lavctfisilioa Procednres Memo Rxting 



S. Poike Proficiency 



Mean 
Rating 



N 6. Adlniiiiitratioa 



Mean 
Rating 



Amst Techniques . 3^ 

Accident Investigadott J'.. 2.9 

Traffic Ccxitrol J 2.7 

Hostages and Sniping 2.5 

Field Testing for Intoxication 

or Drag Abttse , 2.4 

Crowd/Riot Control ^ i 2.4 

Cn(me Strike/Task Force 2.1 

Fire IVocedures — 2. 1 

Frelimioary Investigations 3 0 

Felony Investigations' ^ ' 3.0 . 

Collecting, Recording and 

Analyzing Information 3:0 

Interviewing ^U-i.— 3.0 

Protection/Analysis of Crime 

Scene -.1— ^ , 2.9 

Procedures for Suspect 
Indentification by Witness 

' or Victim— . j. 2.8 

' Information Sources/ . 

Informants : . 2.7 

Techniques for Investigation 

/' of Lost or Stolen Items 7.6 

Capabilities of Crime 

' * Laboratories, - — 2.3 

Surveillance-^— 2.3 
Criminalistics/Forensic 

Science 2.0 

Fingerprints — Collections, 

Preparation, Classification 

and tfsc l - 2.0. 

Police Photography . 1.7 



Use of Physical Force — 

LeUiai and Non-Letha! 

Weapons ; - -v~3.4- 
Ca^e aiMMJse of Firearms 3.2 . 

Techniqc^ for Searching a 

Person . 3.2 

Hot Pursuit — ^Defensive 

' Driving 3.2 

Preparation of Clear/Concise 

Reports - 3.1 

Defensive Tactics — ^Physical 

Training : , 3.0 

Disarming, Handcuffing and 

Other Restraint 3.0 

Written and Oral ' 

Communications 2.9 

First Aid/Rescue 2.6 



Availability, Use and 

Maintenance of Police 

— SjDpplies and Equipment — 2.7 
Departmental Goals and 

Objectives — - 2.6 

Departmental \ 

Communications ^ \ 2.4 

Use of Agency Files ^ 2.4 

Police Organization, 
^ Administration and 

Operations -1 - 2.8 

Media Relations „ 2.0 

Use of Comj^uter Terminal ^. . 2.0 



require entry-level training. Approximately 86 per- 
cent of all new personnel without training are asso-^ 
ciated with agencies with fewer th^n 24 employees. 

The development of state and regiojial academies 
has undoubtedly done much to improve the access 
of small agencies to training that they cannot possibly 
provide for themsdves^ Biit despite the' growth of 
entry-level training that is documented in this chapter 
arid elsewhere, there re^iains a signiiBcant minority 
of hew entrants, in very small agencies .who have not 
received training. ® Assuming that these personnel 
should have skills and knowledge not dissimilar.from 



those perceived to be necessary for other police 
officers, then it is in such agencies that the systeni is 
weakest. : . • 

A similar pattern exists with respect to the durar 
tion of training offered. Overall, approximately 63 
percent of new recruits (in 1975) receive at ieast 400 
hq.urs of formal classroom training, , consistent with 
the commissions* recommendations regarding: dura- 
tion. The 37 percent who receive less than 400 hours 
of training or no training at all, aiie concentrated in 
the smaller agencie$. Ninety-one percent of all agen- 
cies responding to the NMS survey with 400 or more 



empldyees provide entry training that is at least 400 - 
hours in duration. However, only 56 percent of the 
agencies with between 75 and 399 employees and 26 
percent of the agencies with fewer than 75 employees 
meet this standartf.' 

Although the Peterson Commission considers its 
training-content recommendations to be highly voca- 
tional, a comparison with curricula currently offered 
in law enforcement academies suggests that the 
Commission puts considc^rably more emphasis on 
"human values and problems" than do. current 
cunicula. Table VI-2 displays the percentage distri- ; 
butioiT of course time recomnierided by the Peterson 
Commission and'the distribution that prevails among 
the academies responding to the NASDLET survey. 
The Commission recommends that 22 percent of 
course time be ^allotted to ''human values and 
problems," but the academy curricuia only call for 
an average of 7 percent. The next most important 
discrepancies occur with respect to the two most 
technical topics— patrol and investigation proce? 
dures" and ''police proficiency." In both cases thie 
percentages offered are somewhat higher than ^hose 
recommended by the Commission. * 

That the content of training cun-ently offered to 
recruits is not sufficient for the broad range of^asks 
required for successful performance of the job of 



* TABLE VI-2 

. Peterson Commission .Recommendations Regarding 
the Percentage Distribution of Time Among Course 
Topics Compared With the A ctual Distribution of 
, " Time in ibaw Enforcement Academies in 1975 





Pcterson 


Distribution of ■ 




Commission 


Course work in 


Tmining Topic 


Recommcnda- 


Surveyed 




tions 


Academics* 




100 ^ 


IOC 


1. Patrol and In vestigationsgr 




39 




33 


2. Human Values and Problems 


22 . 


7 




18 


28 






14 




9 


6 


6. Introduction to the Criminal 






^ . Justice System 




6 



•The ■'categories in thc NASDLET Survey that corr^pond to those that the 
Peterson Commitsioo uses arc: (1) traflic. criminal procedhrts. juvenile detention; 
(2) communily and human values andVoWems; (3) weapons>(4) legal subjects; (3) 
agency policies and procedures; (6) orientation and introductionv^ criminal justice 
system. . v ; ^ \ 

Source: NatV flal. Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice StandaY^sand Goals, 
^ofice (1973), p? 3W: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academle^l975. 



patrol officer, is alsp suggested by the NMS job 
analysis. Incumbents judged that diey learned only 5 
of 28 tasks through formal trmnin^. Trained recruits 
are jud^d to be defTcieiit in several important skills. 
Relatively little -information is available on preva- 
lence of structfired field tnuning of the Q^pe recom- 
mended by the commissions. 

As of August 1974, the standards and training 
commissions of only 13 states "required field 
training.'^ Of these, the longest required field training 
was 50 hours— far short of the recommendation that 
field tnuning be a minimum of four months. About 
half of the 206 academies responding to the NAS- 
DLET survey indicate that they either operate field 
training (25 percent) or cpordinate field training 
activities that are offered by tKe recruit's agency (22 
percent)^*' Unfortunately, there is no way of kno>v- 
ing the extent to which these activities conform to 
the duration and structure recommendations, cited 
abovel 

. 2. In-service training. Boih the ftterson Commis; 
sion and the President's Commission I'ecommended 
that all sworn police personnel receive periodic; 
fonri2l training. The Peterson Commission states 

"^hat: 

Every police agency should provide 40 / 
hours of in-service training annually to' 
sworn police^ employees. This training 
should be desigricd to maintain, update, and 
improve' necessary knowledge and skills. , 
- - ■ / ' ■ • 

Various topics are .recommended for regular in- 
^ service training. The New York City Police Depart- 
ment stiidy of training recommends that each patrol- 
man undei;go fireanns training three times a year for 
a total of two 4ays, and that physical training be 
offered to the extent possible. The report suggests 
that continued physical training leads to improved 
morale, ^efficiency, a better public iniage, and a 
decrease iii the loss of man-hours due to sick time. 
Training for unusual occurrences is recommended by 
the Peterson Commission.'^ Almost 90 percent of the 
executives of large agencies surveyed feel that spec- 
ialized training for the peacekeeping function is neces- 
sary. 

In-service training has also been strongly recom- 
mended for incumbents in specialized, superviisory, 
and managerial positions. The Peterson Commission 
recommends that formal in-service training should be 
provided to employees up to or including captain or 
its equivaleftt. Another study recommends 80 
hours of legal training once every three years for 



detectivjes and 'supervisors. Specialized training 
has also been iwjmmendcd for conimunity service 
ofiBcers^^ evidence technicians, and internal affairs 
investigators/" \ ' ^ 

" Although a laigfe ipercentage of agencies offer in- 
service' training to line personnel, it is offered far less 
frequenHy and is, on average, shorter than the 
conunissions! reconunendiUicns call for. ' Agencies 
oSerinig at least some in-service training account for 
apprOjkimatply 84 percent of all the police and 74 
percent of all sherffiF personnel. But in-service train- 
ii^ not by any means provided to all personnel ^ 
evei^jr year. Most £^encies resppndipg to the NMS 
.^survey -had provided training to less than a quarter 
of thieir personnel in the year preceeding the §urvey. 
Thai! less than,36 percent of all incumbents have ever 
had| in-service training suggests that the current 
volume of such training is considerably below the 
standard. Sixty i)ercent of all large police; iagencies 
oQcr in-service training that averages less than 40 
hoiirs.^ 

. It is impossible, with the available data, to.^eter- 
mifie precisely the extent to wliich the specific 
training^content recommendations cited above are 
being met. Weapons training Js the third most 
^^equently offered in-service training topic. But^how 
often weapons, training is offered and how extensive 
the courses are cannot be determined from the 
available information. Physical training, which is also 
recommended for in-seryice training is the "topic least 
frequently offered. - 

In-service training for specialists, supervisors, and 
managers is clearly infrequent. Only 42 percent of all ' 
investigators and 45 percent of supervisors and 
managers included ih the Census survey report^ 
having participated ^pit least one specialized training 
course since they joined the department. *"A recent 
survey of agencies in jurisdictions with populations 
over 100,000 suggests that more than half such 
.departments have no training program for newly- 
^ppcinted investigators On the average, these inves- 
tigators receive 3 1 hours of training a year. 
* 3. Supervisory training. There is a virtual consen- 
jsus that formal training js necessary for newly 
appointed supervisors. The National Advisory Group 
on Productivity in Law Enforcement concludes: 

: (in order) to encourage supervisors to take 
. an active role in developing the . personnel 
under their command, they must be trained, 
evaluated, and rewarded. Training should 
include how to set objectives; establish 
performance criteria, create feedback, and 
i develop learhinff, styles. 



Both national commissions have made similar rec- . 
ommendations. Ninety percent of the chief exec- 
utives responding to th& NMS Executive Surveys 
agree that supervisory Iraining is necessary; ^ 

The need for supervisory training is also shown by 
the re^ts of the NMS job analysis. The analysis 
shows that the super/isor occupation involves more 
tasks and a wider range of skills than does the patrol 
officer occupation. Abilities concerned with oi^gairi- 
zationj» management, and staff services are required. 

A relatively small number of agencies require that 
thej^newiyi^pom^^ complete supervi- 

sory training befcre assuming their responsibilities. 
Thirty-seven percent of the responding police agen-. 
cies and 29 percent of the sheriffs agencies require 
such training. • 

Receipt of supervisory Iraining does not, pf 
course, assuie that the new appointee is suflBcienfly 
trained. The job analysis results suggest that new 
patrol and detective supervisors who have partici- 
pated in traiim are still deficient in several impof- ; 
tant aspects of the job. That incumbent supervisors, 
judge that they learned all of the relevant tasks 
primarily through on-the-job experience siiggests that 
the traihing that is offered is not sufficiently effective. . 



C. Conclusions and Recommenclatlons 

This chapter has reviewed the cumsnt status of 
entry-ley^l, in-service, and supervisory training in^ 
terms of their duratipn, content, and incumbents* 
perceptions of sufficiency. Sut)ject to the caveats 
expressed in the introduction to this chapter, the 
following conclusions are indicated. 

• The results of the job analysis and pf the survey 
^ of chief executives both support the contention 
of the Peterson Commission that all a^eqcies 

^ should provide training to all their new person- 
nel at the time they are hired. There are skills 
and ai^as of knowledge essential to the job that 

/ must be formally taught. The ^praisals of the 
cliief executives of the smallest agencies (de- 
partments in jurisdictions with, populations un- 
der 17,000) with respect to the; desirability of 
entry training are similar to those of all respond- 
ents. There remains a hard core of agencies,- 
which account for not less than 9 percent of all 
„ recrtiits, that do not provide any formal training 

^ 40 their new entrants. These aie, for the most 
part, small agencies. They are concentrated in 
states that are heavily rural. . . ^ 




AnKHig agencies offering trainingr cohaderable 
prepress is beingf made in thf^;^utation of . 
traomig tha£ is -offered, Ovcrail, approximafeiy 
8 peicent of all recnuts in 1975 received at . 
least^400 hou^ of forinal classroom tra3ni£ig> 
The 37 percent who rcceive4Jess 400 hours oi 
tidnjuig.were onicentrate^^in the smaDer agen- 

• cies. ' ' 

> The percentage of classioom time devoted, to 
topics relating, to human valuta and problems 

. was somewhat less than that recommended by 
the Pteterson Commission in *1973- Moreover, 
the NliiS job analysis results indicate that 
trained rccjiuts in 1975 were veiy deficient in 

; background training in ^^crids intervention and 
dispute st^ttlonenC" 

» Incumbents interviewed in^jice jobs indicated * 
that a considerable nuniber of procedural and 
otherwise standard tasks are not trained for. 
They rate only 5 of 28 police ofBcer tasks as 
haying been learned through fonpal training. 
Trained recruits' skills and knowledge in several 
important areas (e.g., "interviewing and elicit- 
ing information," "local laws and ordinances," 
*'prepax?tion of ciear, concise report") were 
rated-as very deficient. - 

• There was relatively little structured, field train- 
ing indicated, and what there was typically was 
not as long or as structured as has been ^ 
recommended k terms of the NMS'job analy- 
sis. Hiis supports ^e finding of the Peterson 

• . Report. '-^ 

• Althou^ most agencies contacted offer in-serv- 
ice training of sonie type, incumbents receive 

" this training infrequently. Only 36 percent of all 
sworn personnel in 1974 had participated in a 
specialized training course. Only sli^tly larger 

- percentages of, specialisTs, supervisors, and 
mfinagers had received in-service training. 
Forty-two perTcent of all investigators and 45. 
percent of supervisors and ^managers reported 
haWng received in-service training of any kind. 

• The national commissions called for* fevery line 
incurhbent to receive 40 hours of regular in- 
service trainihg ever>' year. Only 5 percent of 
tljl large agencies (400 or more personnel) and 
less than 2 percent of snialler agencies in 1975 

A; were offering regular in-service-training to-three- 
' quartiei^ or rnore 6f their personnel. The in- 
: .^rvice training that is offered -averages 32 hours 

in duration. The training issues most frequently 
;> to^^ practice," ** investigation 

procedures," and "criminal law." 
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• The Peterson Corranissiori's recommendation 
thsd formal supervisory training be given to all 
newly .jq[^inted sup(CTvisors is supported by* ; 
the results of the job analysis and of the 
executive survey* Thejobanalyas results show . 
that the supervisor's job involves more complex. . 
tasks and a wider range of skiDs^tiban ti^ fiatroL_ 
crfBcer's. Ninety^percent of the law enfOTcement 
chief executives survQ^ed believe that tr^uung 

is necessary for newly appointed supervisors. 

• Despite this consensus, supervisory, d:aiiiing is 
still unccraimon, and the effectiveness of the 
training that is being offered is questionable. 
Orily 37 percent of the agendes Wveycd offer 
training to their newly appointed supervisors. 
The NMS job analysis indicates thai, even ; 
among agendes ttiat require siqjervisory train- 
ing, the'aewly tr^ed supendsors have leanied 

^ all the tasks uruque to the siq)ervisory posi^Mi 
primarily through on-the-job experience. N^s^vly 
sqipointed and trairied supervisors are deficienr 
in several impprtarit areas of kriowledge^^ 

The following recommendations ai^ offered as 
ways to addr;ess the^ shortcomings that an^jjoted^ 
above. ' ^ , « 

• Several^ possible approaches can be taken to the 
- problem of agencies that do not offer entry-level 
training. One solution, sugg^ted by the NMS 
Training P^nel, is for states to provide substitute 
personnel to fill in for officers of smaUjigeikiies 
while they are attending regional traimng. An- 

^ other ppssibilityrwouid' be to open training 
academies to ireii yiduals ' who are coiisidering 
applying to agencies without enUy-levjsl train- 
ing- Correspondence courses could provide a 
possible interim solution. Different strategies 
are probably called fo^ip different states and 
regions.^ In any event, ^tate planning agencies 
and standards and training councils should be 
encouraged to consider training for untrained 
personnel a priority. Structuned field training is 
a necessary* addition to formal classroom train- 
ing.^ince so niuch Jsf the job is now and must 
be learned through experience^ ^.^U 
that experience be gained from a qualified 
" officier who know? what the recruit must Tearn 
and how bes? toitf^ach it. F^^ 
" be at least f/sWrSi J^DnUis in^^d 

include Well trained and: screened ifield-t^ 
officers, a precise Ust of topics, and a rheef^ 
nism for fieqiient evaluation and feedback. 
• State planning atiencies arid standards and traih- 
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ing commissions should be encouraged to pro- 
mote Ae development of structured field train- 
iP^. Field cUrainihg IS- especially useful for 
^encies that utilize legjonal academies. The- 
.&ld tniunng ofEcer can t^h the recrmt about 
agency policies and procedures. Incumbente^ 
overaU low appraisal of the value of the entry- " 
level traiiung that they received 'suggests that 
significant changes in content and teaching 
techniques are called for, ,The NMS Law En- 
forcement framing Panel recommends that 
teaching t^hniques be designed to/emphasize 
experiential learning, such as simulation exer- 
«cises and role-piayiiig. 

If it can be shown generally, as it has been in a 
few experimental programs, that training in 
aspects of the peace-Jceeping role can affect the 
perfomiance of in-service personnel, then in- 
service training should be used for that purpose. 
Experimentation with these and other innova- 
tions should be encouraged, along mth careful 
evaluation studies to meaisure their effective- 
ness. Considerably more emphasis, should be 
placed on\ in-service training and on training for 
, newly apf)binted supervisors. State standards 
and tr^hing commissions $hould consider estab- 
lishing minimum standards for such training. 
The development of nationally sponSbrcd niodel 
proems would be helpful to encourage the 
development of quality in-service training. 
> Further research iis necessary in order to. ex- 
pand and clarify our knowledge of the require- 
ments for training and of the effectiveness of 
. various training approaches. The Nf, 'S Training 
Panel suggests that LEAA funding, for the 
determination and validation of training require- 
ments in each of the states >yould be a worth-* 
while investment. LEAA could also perform a 
considerable service by supporting evaluation 
research to measure the effectiveness of inno- 
vations in curricula and in 'teaching tecliniques. 
In recent years many new programs have been 
developed, but very little is known about their 
sffectiveness, 
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APPENDIX A. SU^^RY OF EFFECTS 



CRIME RATES AND CLEARANCE I^TES 

I TABLE 1 V : ' 



Author.. 



Sample 



Methodology 



Independent 
Vartable(s) 



jErlich(1973) 
: Greenwood and 



Pogue (1975) 



47 states (I960) ^ _ 2 Stage least 
squares • 

212 SMSA*s (19*)) Tsiage least 
^squares 



66 SMSA*s(I968) 2 SUge least 
squares 



Chapman, Hirscj|i 
^: ,and Sonenblum 



'Chapman (1976) 



Los Angeles (1956- Serial correlation 

1970) ; 



Fprst(1976) 



147 California cities 2 Stage least 
(1960,1970) squares 



50 States (1970) 2 Stage least 
squares 



Percent Change io^ 

Dependent ' ' Dependent Vailabk, ,^ 

' Vimabled) AiwcUled WlthaOne, 

Percent Changft In the . 

' ^ Independ ent Variable / 

Felony offensfs-^.^ : - -3.04 ' . 

■ " \ ' . •■' . ■■■ * ■ 
Crimes against 

property... +1/30,*? 

Crimes against 

persons ' +L68 ' ' 

Felony clearance 

rate J ^ . -1.14 ^ 

Felony offenses.... +2,70 

FeloAy clearance 

rate -.,144 

Felony offenses.... -.0059^ ,, 

Preventedcrimi.. / 

■rati;v~: ^ ; ■ . +3.24. ' 

Felony arrest rate +.718 

Prevented crime ' 

ate. u.—...- +4,72 

Pelony arrest rate +.74 

Property crimes per 

"capita/........,.. -,56 ' 

Violent crimes per , 

capita (murder 

* and assault) .... .-.054. , ^ 

T6tal arrest rate .. >,60' 

Felony offenses -1.04 



Per capitf expenditure 
on police 

Police per capita 



State government' 
expenditures on ^ 
police per capita 

Annual expenditures 
on law enforcement ' 
per capita within an 
\ SMSA 

Per capita field officers^ 



Per capita civilian 
employees 

Policie per capita 



Per capita expenditure 
on police / 



TABLE 2 



Author 



Sample 



Methodology 



Independent 
Variable(s) ~ 



Dependent 
Variable(s) 



Swimmer (1974) 



Morris and 
Twcctcn (197.1) 

Wcllford (1974) 



All citie-. 100,000 + 
population (1960) 



754 cities (1960, 
1967-68) 

21 largest cities 
(pooled cross- 
sectional I960 
a^d 1972 data) 



McPhetersand 
Strongc(l974) 

Allisoa(i972) . 



Jpnes(1973) 



Kaii and Rubin. 



Ordinary least 
^ squares * 
2 Stage least 
squares 

2 Stage least 
squares 

Multiple correlation 
aniJysis 



Police expenditure per 
capita 



43 largest central 
citi«s{i970) 

. Chicago and cities 
/ 25,000 + within a 
40 mile radius 
(I960). 



155 cities (1958-59 
to 1960-70) 

60'cities(196l and 
1970) 



2Stage'least 
squares 

Linear stepwise 
regressions 



Voicyand U.g. time series 

— Phillips^(1974)— 

* Regression coefficient. 
••SUtUlically Pi ' significant. 



Comparison of 
annual percent ■ 
changes 

2 Stage least 
, squares 
. Ordinary least 
squares 

2 Stage least 
squares 



Property crime rate 
Violent crime rate 



Police per 100,000 
population . 

Number and rate of 

police 
Per c^ipita police 

budget 
Ratio of ;>olice budget 

to total city budget' 
ft 

Police expenditures 

Number of persons per- 

police department 

employee 
Expenditure by the ; 

community for 

police protection per 

capita ■ ' 

Police per capita 
Police expenditures 
per capita 

Police per capita 



Police protection 
expenditures 



-Violent crime rate 
Property crime rate 

Propierty crime rate 
Violent crime rate 
Felony clearance 
rate ^ 



Felony offenses 



Felony offenses.—. 



Violent crime rate 
Property crime rate 

Violent crime rate 
Property crime rate 



Larceny clearance 
ratio^ 



/ 



APPENDIX B. FACTORS AFFECTING 
POLICE POPULATION RATIOS IN CITIES OF 25,000 
T0 1,000,000 POPUUTION 



V As one part of its effort to describe and explain 
;J the 'distribution of employment for police protection 
|a^U\^tie^, the National Manjpower Survey examined : 
Ittiejr^^ 1973 in cities of 

C25^0^ 1 ,600,000 ■ populatidli to ; selected social, 

ecoh^ Fiscal, demo- 

Jp^pWc^ari^ 711 
S;Jcitic« f ifbi^ m^ The analysis, al- 

Ithpugh^^i^j^ than on ^tate data, 

liarUivwth d techniques, comple- 

; ments the analysis of the NMS projections model. 

Q^^^^licev^ 100^000 population served 

; varies greatly in ciU'e^^ of 25,000 to 1, 000,000. popula- 

don; F6r;dl ci^^ per 1,000,000 

lk>pu^^ is 202 employees, However about 35 
tpercent of the dues em than 269 or less 

> ftM|l3^^ 100,000 inhabitants. Obviously a iium- ^ 
;Vber of police departments aire manned at twice the 
]it^o to of others and a fiirther review of 

Itli^ vJata shows some with m^^ than three and four 
• times tS^ per l6o,000 population of oth- 

/"erSr..^'-;'^-;' Z'^' . • . ' . 

for their relation to police 
i^employment included: ^ . 

/ V Total police department employment, 1973 
■ Total police dejpartment employment per . 
U io6,iDOO population, 1973 
1^ Total Part I crimes per 100,000 population, 1973 
Robberies per 100,000 population, 1973 
: Burglaries per 1CO,000 population, 1973 

A^^ assaults per 100,000 population, 

7" 1973;': ■ ■ . • 

U P 

\ Percentage black males, 15-24, 1970 
^ ^Percentage , . . 

;7Taxe^^ ' . 



Percent who completed four years of college, 

1970 ' ; . 

North-South dummy variable . 
. Percentage of, families with income 25,00iQ+, 
1970 ^. : : 

Among the variables selected, the factors that 
contributed niost to explaining differences in ' police 
population ratios for aU cities studied are the hunn 
of robberies per 100,000 pk)pul^on,7b^^ 
tax rate, and.the proportion of low income^^^ f^^ 
About 30 percent of the variation is related to 
differences in the robbery rate with more ik)H 
eniployees in cities with higher robt«ry1utes^;D 
ences in per capita tax ratesi exi^Imn anot^^ 
percent. It should be noted that t£uc rate and p6^^^^ 
employment are not opposite sides of the same coin 
as police protection services made up; only about 5 
percent of aU municipal expenditii^ 

The" effect of the robbfery rate gr^^ the 
largest citiesXthbse of ITO 
tion> where' it explains 46 percent of the variati^o 
police populaton ratios. In the m^ium size group 
!'jhie rubbery rate explmhs only 4 percent of- 1^^ 
variation , arid in the citie s bf 25^000 to ;50,p00 
population 13 percent of the variatioii.^^^^^^^^^^i 

The per , capita tax rate b^ecomes more iniportant 
in the medium and small size ckies, where it expldns 
19. percent and 25 percent of the variation in police 
employment per 100,000 population^ The percetnt of 
faniiHes with incomes below the poverty level enters 
as a significant factor only \in the srifiall cities and . 
especiaUy in the smaUest size included— those of 
25,000-50,000 population, where it explains 5 per- 
cent. 

Despite the number of social md economic varia- 
bles tested, a lai^ge portion of the variation in police 
population ratios remains unexjplaiiied. For idl citie s 
of 25,000 to .1,000,000 jwpulation as a grpu^^ 
:percent of the variation in the police 
is explained by the variables found to be sigiii^ 
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In the larger cities---those above 100,000 population ^ 
53 percent of the variation is "explained," and in the 
smallest citiesr--4hose of 25,000 to 50,000 population— 
• only 40 percent of the variation is explained by 



variables foun<? to be significant Unexplained varia- 
tion may be attributed to community preferences, 
that is, the amount of policing desired as well as to- 
other vaiiables not included in this analysis 



Step 



i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



TABLE 1 

Summary of Multiple Regression Analysis with Police 
per 100,000 Population the Dependent Variable 



Variable 
Entered; 



ROB 

TAX \ 

LOFAM 

SQMLE 

BLMALES 

SIZE 

ROB 
TAX 

BLMALES 



R«. 



.303 

.456 

.498 

.500 

.502, 

.504 

.406 
.516 
.530 



Regression 
Coefficient 



T-Statistic ^ 



All Cities 



12.153 
.044 

91458 
.001*^ 

4.953 
.0003 



9.665 
14.695 
5.139 
2.379 
2.121 
"^1.745 



Cities 100,000-999.999 
19.30 7.215 . 

.033 4.131 
9.263 . . 2.199 



Beta • 
Weight 



.335 
.407 
.177 
.069 
.082 
.049 

,.511 
.272 
.142 



R« = .504 

F-Statistic = 123.664 
S.E. = 47.061 
Constant = 111.67 



R* = .530 

F>Statistic = 50.582 
S.E. = 53.512 o 
Constant = 136.39 



TAX 

BLMALES 
ROB 
SQMLE 
LOFAM 

TAX 
ROB 
LOFAM 



.191 
.406 
.449 
.466 
.480 

.250 
.382 
.436 



CiUes 50,000-^,999 
, .041 8.550 
11.848 2.685 
7.372 ?.382 
.002 • 2.827 
8.353 . 2.486 

Cities 25,000^50,000 
.049 11.8564 
12.861 . 8.489 
11.021 \ 6.142 



.451 R* = .480 

.221 F-Statistic^ 38.404 

.225 S.E. = 42.905 

.156 • Constant = 112.07- 

.173 



.456 R» = .436 

.331 F'Statistic = 102.644 

.236 S.E; = 45.988 

-Constant =.114.57 . 



.ROB - Robberiet per 100.000 Fopolation. 1973; TAX - Taxes per capita. 1970; LOFAM -^Percentage low income. families. 1970; SQMLE 
imBLMALBS-PercentageWackmales.lW4. 1970; and SIZE -Population 1973. X . 

V . » All regres^lijn coefficient itatistlcally significant (P < .05). \ 



■ Population per square mile. 
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APPENDIX C. THE NASDLET SURVEY ^ 



;y ^ 236 law enforcement academies in 45 

; states responded to a siirvey initiated by the National 
5| -Associittion of State tHrectors of Law Enforcement 
S^^Thaii^ in .cooperation with the NMS. 

i> Tlus api^ndix some of the other prihci- 

; ; , \. Duration of entry ^evel training * T^blc 1 shows, 
K^that the average duration of entry-level training 
Miiffered by the res^^ iEicademies was 415 hours, 
i I i?^ericy-aiMia^ offered an averse of 

:;,494; houc% regional and state 382; academically- 
S^affiliat^ 290 hours. 

^ : % Fifty-four percent of the agency-affiliated acade- 
miesiy provided 440 or more;iJiours of entry-leVel 
training compared to 22 [)ercent for regional/state 
academies and 15 percent of the academic affiliates. 
i. Content of entry-level training . Jdblc 2 shows 

■ the classroom time allotted to each of 12 training 

; ^ topics. Topics which were allocated niost of the class 
time cover the procedural aspects of the job: legal 
subjects, criminal evidence, and^investigative proce- 

- dures aiid ''patrol procedures. The topics cpvered 
most briefly were those most mentioned in the 
changing role of the urban police officer: community 
'/and human values and problems, orientation and 

" introduction to the criminal justice system and juve- 
nile matters. 

" 3. In-service training. Nearly 9 but of 10 of the 
academies surveyed provided at least one in-service 



course. The most frequently offered were criminal 
law, criminal investigation, and firearms. Only nine 
percent offered training in supervision and manage- 
ment. 

4: Instructors. Full-time teaching positions were 
found among only 21 peixent of the law enforcemeilt 
institutes. Part-time instructprs were found almost 
exclusively in ac^demicsdly-aflfiliated academ 
Eighty percent of the academies required instructor 
training of 5 to 10 days or more. 

5. Field training . Although the National Advisory 
Commission placed heavy emphasis on field training, 
this training was provided oiily by 35 percent of the 
academies. There appeared to be^a need for better 
org;an5zation where it is provided? together with 
.. provision for coach training. 

6. Funding CTable 3). Forty pefcent of the. agencies 
received funding from state and federal agencies; 15 
percent from state planning agencies,. 18.9 pisrcent 
from state standards and training commissions and 
18.5 percent from LEAA. Academic affiliates re- 
ceived only 5.7 percent from statg,|gj2mning agencies. 

1 Instructional /£;c/inotogy. .Despite adyances in 
instructional technology, the lecture method in aca- 
demiies remained predominant (93%). Although com- 
missions have advocated peiformanw testo^^ 
20 percent of academies were uslnig this Inethbd 
while 93 percent indicated the, paper aiid pencil test 
as the predominant evaluation device. 



TABLE 1 

Duration of Entry-Level training, by Type of Academy, 1975 



Type of Academy 



Academics, total (n =^ 209) 

Ajgcncy affiliates (n = 105) 

Academic affiliates (n - 53) — 

Regional/State academies (n = 51)^ 



Mean 
Courie 
Length. 

Hours 








Percentage Distribution 




—7^ 


Total 


Less 
Than 
160 
Hours 


160-279 
Hours 


280-359? 
Hours 


360439 
Hours. 


440or 
More 
Hours 


415 


100.0 


5.3 


24.9 


23.4 


10.1 


36.4. * 


494 


lOO.O 


.3 


16.2 


17.1 


9.5 


54.3 


291 


100.0 


3.8 


37.8. 


. 33.9 


9.4 


15.1 


382 


too.o 


11.8 


; 29.4 


25.5 


11.8 


2h5 



Note: Detai may not add to total due to rounding. 

Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enfokement Academies. 1975. 
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' TABLE 2 

Time Allotted to Various Topics in Entry-Level 
Training Programs, 1975 



Trainios Topics 



Mean 
Duration 
of Course 
Coverage 
in Hours 



Percentage * 
Distribution 
of Time 



AU Topics 414.8 100.0 

. , Legal Subjects- — - 56,4 13.6 

Criminal Evidence and 

, Investigative Procedures — , 52.3 ^ 12.6 

Patrol Procedures 48.1 11.6 

■Wic — 48.1 - U.6 

V^eapcns - . 42,3 / 10.2 

. Physical Training ^ 40,3 9.7 

.Emergency Medical Procedures 33,6 8.1 

: Comnpunity and Human Values ' ^ 

and Problems -J-:—-!—.— 29.9 7.2 

Orientation aiid Introduction to 

. Criminal Justice System 26.1 6.3 

Agency Policies and Procedures 20.2 4,9 

Juvenile - ^^-2 2.7 

■ Detention ^-^ LL 



TABLE 3 

Percentage of Academies Receiving Funding from 
State or Federal Sources, by Type of Academy 



Percentage Receiving Funding From; 



AcjwJemy Type- 



Stale 

Any of SUte Standards 
These Planning and 
Sources ' Agencies Training 
* Commissions 



LEAA 
Funding 



All respondents 40.3 15,1. 

Agency academiei 43.1 14-7 

Academic affiliates 24,5 5-7 
Regional/State 

academies 51.0 25,5 



18,9 
21.6 
13,2 

19,6 



.18,5 
20.6 
13.2 

19,6 



Source: NASDLET Surv-jy of Law Enforcement Academies. 1975. 



Source: NASDLET Survey of Law Enforcement Academies,. 1975. 
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